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EDITORIAL 


In spite of the fact that biological evolution categorically indicates the 
phenomenon of the outcome of human species, yet it is the culture, the product 
of specific biological development, most of the time supersedes biology. Human 
adjustment with the diversified eco-environmental situations has always been 
effected considerably through the application of cultural characteristics, and in 
this line of action human being departs distinctively from the accomplishment of 
other animals. Starting from the remote prehistoric period culture has been 
influencing human enthusiasm as an ongoing process to make themselves 
specifically effected in ensuring their existence despite variegated untoward 
events. It was through the continuous and genuine cultivation of intellectual 
power, received as a boon in course of biological development, man could 
explore new and efficacious dimensions for organized activities to cope with the 
various adverse situations. In course of time there developed a specific pattern 
of understanding commonly known by the term indigenous knowledge which 
provided human being broad-based opportunities to design their ecological 
perspectives as per their life-situation. It was, no doubt, resulted through the 
long time trial and error based procedural activities. The efforts underlying it 
have been distinguished through the ages and these are still to be seen 
throughout the world population groups which are til date highly functional 
amongst the indigenous communities represented by the primitive and/or tribal 
groups. Their material culture, it is to be noted, is the outcome of uninterrupted 
interactions with the ecological background and a result of integrated 
comprehension of the causes and effects of varied phenomena of nature the 
concerned non-literate human communities could invent and discover a lot of 
happenings which was conspicuously manipulated to serve their daily needs. In 
due course the efforts became tradition oriented which ultimately, gave rise to 
indigenous heritage. The traditional heritage of the primitive communities 
especially the tribal people is characteristically represented by the traditional 
vernacular architecture and cultural landscapes. These are needed to be studied 
in this country especially during the period of rapid ecological hazards caused by 
obvious circumstances. There is no denying of the fact that most of the 
elements of heritage of the indigenous people are in an endangered state. It is 
very unfortunate that in the name of development consequent upon the spread of 
industralization of varied types for rapid and all- rounded economic growth of the 
country the precious and unparallel traditional heritage of the primitive people is 
not only in the perilous condition but in the line of total destruction. Let us think 
something positive in the logicality of preservation, in the strict sense of the 
term, of this cultural heritage especially where the tribal people have designed 
their life and activities in tune with their immediate environment. The whole 
situational context puts a question mark in the domain of our principles of study 


and efforts for development of the Indigenous communities. 
Pha, 
( R.M. SARKAR ) 
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MYCENAEAN NAMES OF LAND AND PEOPLE IN THE 
RIGVEDA AND IN INDIAN MYTHS 


LINY SRINIVASAN 


Homer's two epics lillad and Odyssey are major sources for knowing the land and people's 
name in the Mediterranean coastal area of Turkey and Greece during the Mycaenaean age or the 
era of the ancient Greek called Achaeans and Danaans by Homer (ca. 800-1200 BC) The. 
discovery of the Near East Background of the Rigveda’ revealed a startling fact that ancient 
Indian literary names from the Rigveda to epic-purana and Pali myths are topophorous, that Is 
they are composed after ancient Near East place names. They Include royal names, divine 
epithets, ethnic titles, anclent mshi and gotra names, each of which have been elucidated with 
many examples In vanous papers of this author and are referred to for Interested readers. This 
paper deals with Mycaenaean land and ethnic names in the later part of the Rigveda (8th & 9th 
book) and later myths. All of that reveal some amazing facts that some Rigveda nshis served as 
priests of the Libyan coalltion as well as federation of seven people, also known as Sea people 
with whom the Egypytian kings of the New Kingdom fought. 


Background information 


The notorious ahistoricity of ancient Indian literature stems from the fact 
that none of these texts can be tracked down to scientific chronology. The lack 
of archaeological evidence ( the thousand year long dark period following the end 
of the Harappan culture) and the mythical nature of the texts, that is the 
intermingling of myths with facts (such as the life history of Buddha, and the 
religious treatise of the Vedic texts) have defeated all scholarly efforts. The 
opinion of a modern historian may be paraphrased here that even after 200 
years of textual research, every ancient Indic composition has, at the most, 
some chronological ranges based on assumptions, which in tum are based ona 
series of assumptions that are highly controversial and strongly contested’. The 
Epic-Puranic material is supposed to fit in the gap between the Vedic texts and 
the historical India, but often the astrological dates interwoven with stories and 
myths point to immense past in contrast to the known and reconstructed Indian 
history that is, Aryan conquest, Vedic age and Aryanization of India. So long the 
mythic nature of these texts had prevented the co-ordination between the two 
traditions Vedic and Epic-Puranic as well as the use of these data for any valid 
conclusions regarding prehistory of the Indians. 


Address for communication : liny Snnivasan, 224 Clinton Ave, Eatontown, NJ 07724-1734. 
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An important breakthrough came by the discovery of a massive number of 
Canaanite words (semantic cognates) in Bengali and other ancient indian 
dialects%. These are usually bi or tri-syllabic words called by the Indian 
grammarians Desi that is 'native and non-Sansknt’. The recognition of these 
words as native to ancient Near Eastern lands made a quantum leap in finding 
out that there are also words and elements from other dead Near Eastern 
languages such as Sumerian‘, Egyptian,’ as well as Akkadian and Assyrio- 
Babylonian®. Some are still alive in spoken dialects, and some are preserved in 
Pali and Prakrit literature. Thus the ancient Near East opened a new horizon for 
comparison of ancient Indian literary names. 


An important hint that prior to the Indian historical era there was migration 
of many different races and ethnic groups from the Near-East to India came 
from Panini's list of gotra names. Some of these names such as Apishal and 
Akshap (Akkadian Achshap) match exactly with names of ancient city states 
and kingdoms of Levant (Syria, Israel and Jordon) although many are mutilated 
by Sanskritization or shortening. Some are imperceptible being translations in 
Sanskrit and some are ancient Egyptian or Semitic place names rendered in 
Sanskrit. The Near East contexts of the Rigveda (hence forth RV) helped to 
reveal that all ancient Indian literary names of people and priest-authors, 
epithets royal and divine are topophorous, yet they have avoided detection 
being made after the long gone Near Eastem cities and kingdoms. Even the RV 
divinities in spite of their Sanskrit names are either Egyptian or Semitic’. In brief, 
the basic materials of the Epic-Purana stories and myths (for Mahabharata see 
note 8 and for Ramayana note 9) however dramatized or changed came from 
the second millennium BC Near East. This paper draws attention to ancient 
names of Anatolian coastal lands and Mediterranean islands, as well as names 
of people known from Egyptian, Akkadian and Greek sources in the Rigveda 
using the same methods that have helped to show that the mythical countries in 
the cosmogony of the Puranas and the semi-divine beings are in fact 
mythologizing of Bronze age places, people and kingdoms of ancient Near East 
(notes 10,11,12). 


Saryana in Lebanon 


Let us begin with the names of four countries which, all scholars agree, 
are indeed place names such as Saryana, Kritva (variations Krita, Kritvan), 
Arjika, apd Susomš found in the 8th and 9th book (8. 7. 29: , 8.64. 12:,9. 65. 23). 
Of these four countries Cyrus Gordon has compared Šaryanä to Hittite Sariyana 
and Egyptian Sryn, a name for the Hermon mountain and Antilebanon region. 


+ 
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it has also been shown in other papers of this author that the mythical yet highly 
glorified Sineru mountain of the Pali texts de facto reflects the Assyrian name 
Sineru for the same Hermon mountain. Pali Sineru being another name of the 
mountain called Meru in Sanskrit makes clear that the highly glorified mythical 
Meru of the Puranas was also the same Hermon mountain. Meru on likelihood 
was a Sanskritized form of the Hittite hieroglyphic name ‘Land of Mera’ found 
Inscribed in a silver plate in Syria and deciphered by Cyrus Gordon in his book 
Forgotten Scripts. Thus one of the greatest obstacles for coordination of ancient 
Indian geographical names is the presence of multiple names for the same 
countries or topographic features. Yet, the baffling number of names reflect 
uniquely the 2000 B.C. Near Eastern millieu of the ancient Indian literature. For 
example, the mythical island Kushadvipa is thought by some Purana scholars to 
be the same as Perso-Arabic Kush that is a name for Nubia. However, nobody 
doubted that Kashi that appears to be a great kingdom both in Pali and Epic- 
Puranas was in reality an ancient kingdom of Nubia under the disguise of its 
Akkadian name Kasi. (note 13 &14). 


Saryana in the RV meant the entire region of Lebanon since its city 
Kadesh was the major target for the Egyptian campaign of Syria by the New 
Kingdom kings, particularly by Ramesses II. It also features as an important 
element in some ancient Indian names, and is hiding in the myths under its 
various other names. Kadesh is the Hebrew form, while the Indian names 
correspond to its Egyptian version Kudsa or Kutsa:5,. For polyphonic signs and 
lack of vowels pronounciation of hieroglyphic names are always approximations, 
but itis close enough to compare with RV Kutsa, the name of a celebrated hero 
king as well as a rishi of many hymns. The tradition of topophorous names 
signifies that the hero was a king of Lebanon and the rishi held from that region. 
The RV use of Kutsa in plural (VII. 25.5) undeniably denoted the Inhabitants of 
that city. Kautsa as the name of a group of later Vedic rishis indicate decendants 
of the priest of Kadesh. Kutsa is also a gotra in Panini that suggests prehistoric 
migrants from Kadesh to India. During Ramasses II's Kadesh war Kadesh was 
the leader of a coalition against Egypt. It is facinating to see that the names of 
the countries and people who participated with Kadesh are present in the RV. 


Kritvan and Crete 


The name Krita implicit in the name Kritvan and elsewhere present as 
Kritva or Krita is a replica of Crete (Greek Krita, Roman Creta), which as the seat 
of the Minoan civilization and Meritime power excerted tremendous influence on 
all the contemporary Bronze Age cultures of the Near East. The civilization 
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supposedly came to an end by a huge volcanic eruption that blew away the 
entire island of Kythera (modem Thera/Santorini). The consequent earthquake 
and tsunami destroyed Crete around 16th century B.C. and except the Greek 
myths about Minos' palace, labyrinth and bull nothing about the ancient Minoans 
were known. The ignorance ended with the excavation in 1871 and which is still 
on, revealed a woderful world of fresco paintings, palaces after palaces including 
the labyrinth at Knosses. Wall paintings tell about the richness of their culture, 
many aspects of their religion such as the snake goddess, the dove goddess, 
the image of sacred homs, double axe and sacrifice at the pillars, but they 
cannot explain the true reasons for the presence of numerous Mesopotamian 
and Egyptian objects, scarabs with the names of supposedly Egyptian foreign 
kings, or scenes of Egypt's delta land with its specific animals and plants and 
even black Nubians. Speculation of a sea trading community is the usual 
explanation, until some light came by the dicovery of two different types of 
inscriptions called linear A and linear B, of which the second has been deciphered 
and identified as a form of ancient Greek. This became the basis of a hypothesis 
that Mycenaeans, who dominated Asia Minor and the Greek mainland before 
the coming of the Dorian Greeks took over Crete and absorbed the Minoan 
culture and their maritime empire. This is to some extent suggested by the RV 
and later myths. 


The presence of the name in the RV in the form of an ethnic name 
Kritvans meaning ‘lord of Krita' along with the Arjikas presupposes a people as 
occupants and overlords of Crete. The topophorous nature of ancient Indic 
titles and epithets borrowing multiple dialectical names may be illustrated by the 
title, Kaptaroman, an ancient king in the Mahabharata while the name has been 
used for quite a few princes in various epic-puranic texts. The literal meaning of 
the title ‘lord of Kaptar’ recalls the old Assyrian name of Crete as Kaptar, Ugarite 
Kptr and Hebrew Caphtor. 


This form of Epic-Puranic titles meaning ‘lord or king of followed by an 
ethnic or country name implies either king of that land or master of the people of 
that country who originated from that country and serve as soldiers. Kritya, a 
Mahabharata epithet of Siva meaning ‘belonging to or of Krita’ phonetically being 
identical to RV Kritva proves, that both signified the same country Crete. 
Singular form of Krita, Kritvan and Kaptaroman as per Epic-Purana tradition 
means the chief of that country or of an army of those people. Also it can be 
inferred that this was the name for a Cretan army head on the basis of the RV 
Paravata, which appears a few times as name of an army (rather than a people) 
in the war contexts'*. The word Pardvata, being a Sanskrit synonym of ‘Dove’, 
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indicate that they were dove-feathered soldiers and that Kaptar meant ‘dove’. 
Classical Kabutar as a Sanskrit synonym for ‘dove/pigeon’, is seemingly a later 
Sanskritization of the name Kaptar. Since, Kapota ‘dove’ found from the RV 
onwards closely resembles Egyptian name Kft'w ‘Crete’. 


The divine title, Kapota (among thousand names of Siva) indicates that 
Kapota was a country (cf. the topophorous divine titles), that is further supported 
by the priestly name Käpoti, Pali names with Kapota and its other synonyms, 
such as Kukkuta ‘dove’. On the other hand, a Dove goddess and doves as 
sacred symbols have unique archaeological attestations from Crete. It needs to 
be added that in two RV hymns Kapota has been painted as an evil bird. That is 
because all such incantation hymns were originally magical curses against the 
enemy countries/people by the pro-Egyptian priests who supported the New 
Kingdom kings and were allowed to remain in Egypt even after the expulsion of 
the foreign kings. Thus as has been pointed out in many papers that the RV 
contains hymns for both Egyptian and Asiatic kings. One major similarity 
between the Egyptian and Indian literature is the attachment of a derogative 


` sense to the names of their enemies. Understanding of this common style of the 


Middle Bronze Era Is critical to understand the RV contexts. The equation of 
Crete to Kapota also comes from Panint in the form of a soldier's tribe called 
Kapota-pakah ‘dove feathered’ who according to an ancient commentator Kasika, 
were one of the member of a military league called Vrata’’. The dove feathered 
soldiers recall the feathered hairdress of the soldiers of the Sea people in the 
Egyptian pictures. 


Potnia was a major Minoan goddess as appears from linear B tablets and 
her name meant ‘lady’ as Homer used it for honourable address for ladies as well 
as wife of a great man. It is a cognate of the RV / Sanskrit patni ‘wife, married 
woman’. It is not found in any other IE or IA languages, which could suggest a 
direct contact between the RV people and the Cretans. Patni, in the RV, has 
not been perceived as a goddess, however, the repeated occurrence of Manasya 
Patni ‘Patni of Manas’, and Patnindm sadan ‘house/temple of Patni’ in an 
Atharva hymn (9.3.5; 6.7.9) are intriguing because the Cretans were the people 
of Minos and in late Egyptian Mnnws appeared as the name of a people of Crete 
and adjacent islands. Manas / Manas and its related forms occur in numerous 
names, such as Divine titles Manas-pati ‘lord of Manas’ for Mahapurusha, and 
Manasah in plural i.e., ‘people of Manasa’ as a synonym of Siva testify it to be 
an ancient land name. Examples such as Vasu-Manas ‘king of Manasa’ as the 
name of an ancient [kshvaku king of Ayodhya in the Mahabharata suggests 
‘basu’ in the RV is a short form of Homer's baselius ‘king’. Itis also supported by 
the identification of Ikshvaku kings as Hyksos and Mycenaeans, and location of 
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Ayodhya at modem Yahudiah in the Delta Egypt, where excavations have dug 
out a huge military fort of the Hyksos kings (n. 9). 


Ärjikä, Arzawa vis a vis Atri 


From 1700 BC Hittite texts tell about a country Arzawa in Asia Minor, 
while the same country is called by the name Ar-tw or Irtw in Egyptian. Atri is a 
RV rishi, but there is no country by the name Atri. In fact, it was the other name 
of cuneiform Arzawa. corresponding to its Egyptian form. This then explains 
why its derivative Atreya ‘son/descendant of Atri’ appears as the name of an 
ancient people/tribe, name of many sages, as well as epithets or synonyms for 
several gods. In Panini Atreya is the name of a gotra (ancestral family name), 
while in the Vedic texts it appears as a common patronym for many priest- 
teachers. In the Bramanda Purana (III.1.51; 8.81) Atreyas are also named as a 
class of ancient soldiers (gana). Obviously Anika in the RV was another 
Sanskritized form of the same land name Arzawa. The similarity of certain 
ancient Greek words and names such as the name of a Mycenae king Aegisthus 
to Agastya and Atreus to Atri draws attention to Greek legends and Homer's 
House of Atreus, the royal house of Mycenae. The dynastic name seemingly a 
Greek form of the place Atri indicating Mycenaean tribes during the 1700 BC 
lived in Asia Minor and the dynastic name indicated that they were decendants 
of Arzawan kings. 


The bombastic name of an Arzawan king Tur-hun-dara-( du?) in a letter 
of Amenophis III (ca.1490-1436 B.C.), also bears some resemblance to the RV 
royal name Tirindira, because the next hymn indicates that he was a king of 
Arjika that is Arzawa. Intriguing is his RV epithet Tirindara the pargu ‘axe’ which 
possibly signified the religious symbol of a sacred double axe found in Crete 
and Asia Minor. According to later Vedic texts mindira belonged to the family of 
Yadus. The fact that Tirindira belonged to the house of Yadus, also relates 
Yadus to the Mediterranean coast. It also suggests that Arzawa/Arjika was 
seemingly established by some warrior chief retreating from Egypt (cf. the use 
of the name /rtw and other papers). 


Susama, ASva and Assuwa 


The country Assuwa of the Hittite texts has been paralleled with Hieroglyphic 
Luvian Asuwa, supposedly an ancient country in the west-central Anatolia. The 
ethnic name ASvaka (Mahabharata), and ASva-Kuta, ASva-mukha, Ašvakeši in 
other Puranas, presupposes a country by the name Ašva. In Panini Ašva is not 


“AS 
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only a name of a gotra, but also the name of a class of gotras as well as the 
names of two military tribes or leagues Ašvayana and Ašvakayana. All of these 
names imply that there was once a country Ašva. Phonetically Luvian Asuwa ls 
identical to Ašva (semi vowel /v/ = /w/) which suggests that Ašva was the same 
Anatolian land Hittite Assuwa, Luvian Asuwa, supposedly same as Homer's 
Dominion of Asius in Western Turkey. 


Ašva ‘horse’ (Pali Assa) was anciently an important country is borne out 
by the fact that in the Mahabharata Ašva is a divine epithet (thousand names of 
Siva), while ASvapati, Ašvašira ‘lord/head of the horse (people)' are royal 
epithets for Kekaya princes, another name of the same country (cf. n. 9). Many 
names in Pall and other texts formed with Ašva as well as with various other 
synonyms of horse provided a clue that RV Susoma must be a stylistic 
formation after Egyptian ssm 'horses' and indeed the Canaanite/Assyrian form 
Susima in numerous Pali names makes it certain that the RV country Susoma 
alongside Arjika (Arzawa) was just another name for the horse country Ašva. 
Palt personal, Sutta and Jataka names are often the best proof for land names 
from the hoary past. Numerous names as Susima, and the two Jatakas named 
Susima indicate Susima was an ancient land name, which could only be a 
parallel of RV Susoma. Pali Jataka names are ancient land names, but the 
stories do not tell much about the land, for example Kapota jataka tells a story of 
a dove, and not about a land Kapota. 


Susoma in the feminine form suggests the divinity signifying this 
country was a goddess. The mention of Susoma, once along with the 
enumeration of well-known goddesses, and another time with the goddess 
Sarasvati (9.81.4), Indicate that she was a divinity. Mistress of horses by the 
name Po-ti-ni-ja-ge a is an unique-Mycenaean goddess. The goddess Hotra of 
the RV was the same goddess of horses becomes evident from a simple 
statement of the Brahmanda Purana (11.39.15) that Hotri is the name of a 
Paravata deity that Is a divinity of the dove people, who on all likelyhood were 
the same people RV Pardvata and the dove feathered Sea people of the 
Egyptian pictures. it appears that Hoträ like Susoma was another stylistic RV 
name of the same country Ašva after Egyptian htr (Gardiners Hetre) 'team of 
horses’. Indeed there are quite a few names both in the RV and Epic-Puranas 
compounded with hotra including Hotra as one of the thousand names of Siva. 
Kautilya's mention of a sage Sali-hotra as the composer of an ancient horse 
treatise 'Science of horse’ also indicates, that Hotra meant ‘horse’, as well as a 
country after which came the topophorous rishi name. 
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Yavana and lonia 


At the end of the Second millennium B.C., and after the Dorian conquest 
of most of the Greek mainland, a branch of ancient Greeks called laoni inhabited 
the west coast of Anatolia, a region that came to be known as lonia. Originally 
the name separated the Dorian Greeks from the ancient Greeks. Dorians ruled 
the country but the lonians dominated the Greek culture so much that after 750 
B.C., all Greeks came to be known as Yawani that is lonian. The general notion 
is that from Yawani came Hebrew Yawan, and Sanskrit Yavana as the generic 
term for Greeks. However, there are many other variations of the name such as 
Persian Yanau, Pali Y ona, Yanaka and Yauna often used in the Mahabharata as 
an alternative for Yavanas. All of these and presence of similar terms in the RV 
raises a doubt that the Indian terms did not come through contact with the 
Bacterian Greeks. The role of Yavana princes (Yavanddhipa) and soldiers in the 
major Mahabharata episodes are chronologically inconceivable for the later 
Greeks. According to the Epic-Puranas Yadus and Turvaus were Yavanas yet 
they play important roles in certain RV hymns. In a Mahabharata myth of the 
birth of certain soldiers from various parts of the holy cow of Vasistha, the 
Yavanas are said to be the offsprings of TurvaSu who sprung from Yoni-deSa of 
the cow, usually translated ‘the uterus of the cow’. Obviously it is a pun for Pali 
use of Yond and Yona with 'deša' for the ‘land of the Greeks’. Yonaka statutes 
holding lamps (used as lamps) as an object of decoration mentioned in 
Pali recalls the Minoan stone lamps in the form of statues found in Western 
Turkey. 


On the other hand, Mahabharata preservation of the names Yoni and 
Yonidvara among holy places indicates that the ethno-geographic name similar 
to laoni could predate Homer for example, Homer's Danaan has proved itself to 
be as old as cuneiform Danuna in a 1400 B.C Amarna letter (clay tablets 
containing correspondence between the king of Egypt and kings of the 
neighbouring countries). In that light itis possible that Yonima, and Yonimd sada 
‘nouse/place of the Yoni people’ and numerous use of the word Yona, Yoni 
particularly in the 9th book of the RV were references to a group of ancient 
people by that name. Particularly facinating is the RV use of the name in royal 
epithets such as king SuSrava and king Kutsa have the title Yune (1.53.13;1.63.3), 
Its translation ‘young’ is inappropriate to the contexts and to the ancient Indian 
tradition of ethno-geographic royal titles. Besides it is not a word for 'young' in 
any Indian languages. The title Yuni for Kutsa (1.63.3;). reveals a piece of 
heretofore unknown information, that during Ramesses II's Kadesh battle the 
king of Kadesh, the instigator of the rebellion, was an lonian or Mycenaean. 
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An insight for Yonau in the RV comes from the Mahabharata use of 
Yaunas as an alternative for Yavanas. Therefore RV use of the term in genitive 
such as Sukrtasya Yonau (10.61.6), Kabirasya Yonau (9.92.2), could only be as 
in the Mahabharata names of soldiers in an army, named for magical cult of 
divination. A phrase Yonau devasya sadane ‘the house of the lord of Yonau' 
(1.144.2) implies a people Yonau. They are seemingly a parallel of H3(i)wnbu 
(Hauneb) 'Nine Bows’ of the Egyptian texts. A Ptolemaic text of later times 
explained them as Mediterranean soldiers. They were in Egypt from a very early 
time. During New Kingdom they were in Levant as the victory hymns of the 18th 
and 19th dynasty kings who were fighting against various Syrian fedaration of 
states repeatedly boasted of subduing these soldiers. 


In this connection it is necessary to point out that the two ancient people 
Yadu and Turvašu (also written as Yadava and Turva§Sa) on all likelyhood are 
names of two ancient Mediterranean mercenaries. The form Yadava helps to 
infer that the name as in Varuna’‘s title Yadah-pati ‘lord of the sea’ came after 
yada ‘sea’ signifying a meritime people. In the RV Turvasu can signify a people 
as well as the title of their chief, while in the myths their association with 
Vasistha's soldiers and as eponymous ancestors of Yavanas indicate they were 
warrior chiefs and soldiers. In the Epic-Puranas Yadus and Turvasus are 
explicitly said to be the kings of Yavanas that is they belonged to a race of 
Mediterranean people. For example, in the RV king SuSrava has the title 
TurvaSa (1.53.10) that is the king had these soldiers. Some warrior chiefs and 
their mercenary retainers did not leave Egypt even after the end of Hyksos reign, 
just as some Brahman priests stayed and served the New kingdom kings (cf 
myths of Brahmavarta, n.8). The proof of that are the names of some high 
Egyptian officials of Amarna period'® echo the familiar names of ancient Indian 
literature in their DeSi that is Pali and Prakrit forms. For example, Sumitti / 
Sumitta, the name of an Egyptian officer corresponds to Pali Sumitta, a parallel 
of Sanskrit Sumitra. Another Egyptian governor's name Ynhm, cuneiform lanhamu, 
often written as lanha, corresponds to Desi Janha (Oriya) for change of y/i 
to ñ/, a parallel of Sanskrit Janhu. The most interesting is Turbazu (/z/=/s/) the 
name of another Egyptian governor corresponds to Turvasu. All such Egyptian 
positions were military ranks accompained with army. It is highly likely that they 
were decendants of warrior chiefs and remnants of previous Hyksos royalties, 
who professed loyalties to kings of New Kingdom era. 


Mythical Danavas, RV Danuna and Greek Danaan 


Danaan, seemingly a glorified appelation for ancient Greeks in Homer, 
have been equated by Scholars to cueniform Danuna and Egyptian Dnwn 
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(variation Dn). Egyptian Dnwn appear as the name of a sea people in Ramesses 
il's famous Battle of the Sea (ca.1200 B.C.) and as enemies of Merneptah 
(ca. 1300 B.C.) in his war with the Libyan coalition. The death news of a king of 
Danunas in an Amarna letter (ca. 1400 B.c.) implied that these people were in 
Levant (Syria-Palestine) during that time if not before. Hence, it is not surprising 
that various forms of their name Amama Danuna, Homer's Danaan and its other 
forms Danoi, Danaoi all are well preserved in our texts. For example, the plural 
form of RV Dánuna (X.43.7) matching with cueniform Danuna signifies it to be an 
ethnic name. Therefore the epithet Danunaspati ‘lord of Danunas' for two gods 
(in reality two kings) Varuna-Mitra, and Indra-Vayu meant they possessed 
soldiers of this race. In Egyptian Dnwn appear as a member of the league of the 
Sea people and the current convention is that these names were names of 
soldiers or mercenaries by their ethnicity. 


Just as in Homer or Egyptian texts the name in the Indian contexts is also 
present in many varient forms such as Danu/Danayu. The assumed sense ‘lord 
of donations’ (after Sanskrit dan ‘gift’) for the epithet Danunaspati is inappropriate 
since its shorter and variant forms, danava, and dànu are sometimes applied for 
Marut soldiers and in one hymn Indra is associated with sahasra Dand ‘thousand 
Danas' (III.30.7) which can only mean Dana soldiers. since, the later literature 
have preserved all the ancient people of the RV in the form of myths. In the epic- 
puranic texts Danu or Danava are names of the descendants of Danu, also 
called Danayus. They are also called Daitya ‘sons of Diti' after the RV goddess 
Diti. They are painted as demons and enemies of the gods, yet, there are 
genealogies or king lists for the demon kings. They are also called Asura 'demon' 
and Daitya 'monster’. All scholars agree that Asura in the RV has a good sense 
and is found as epithets for some great gods; but nobody knows why in some 
parts of the RV, and in later texts, specially in the Vedic texts, it became a term 
of derogation. 


The Ancient Near Eastern contexts reveals many amazing facts such as 
the name Asura is a parallel of Egyptian ausar/asar 'Osiris' and the goddess Diti 
is that of the Egyptian goddess Deti. The synonymous use of the terms daitya 
and asura indicates that both came after the city Busiris 'City of Osiris’, where 
Deti was the goddess. The cause for ascribing derogative sense to Asura and 
Daitya by later priests is very similar to the Egyptian hatred of god Seth. The 
later Egyptians hated god Seth because his domain was under foreign occupation 
and Seth was adored by the foreign monarchs of Egypt. Therefore, Asura 
became evil because Osiris was exaulted by their opponents. 


k. 


K, 
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In brief some of the great gods of the RV were great Egyptian monarchs 
and particularly the six gods with the title Adityah ‘sons of Aditi’ were Lower 
Egyptian kings. Aditi is a well known RV goddess, but in some Puranas and Pali 
texts Aditi is also a region, a part of the earth. Apparently Aditi is a RV form of 
the name of the Egyptian goddess Wadit, who represented the kingdom of Lower 
Egypt. According to Manetho there were six kings of the 16th dynasty who were 
Hyksos. They might have once been preserved in the myths of Lokapalas. 
Because, the names of Lokapadlas are names of RV gods, besides, Narada in 
the Mahabharata, in his ennumeration of lokapdla palaces stated that the 
Lokapdlas were our ancestral kings"®. _ 


The title Aditya Danunaspati for two gods could indicate that these two RV 
kings (of lower Egypt) belonged to the race of Danuna. At least that will be 
relevant to our myths of the Danava kings, as well as for the Greek legend of 
Danaus and his connection with Egypt. The Greek legend of expulsion of 
Danaus from Egypt by his brother and the presence of the myth both in Egypt 
and Greece is remarkable®. So is the similarity of the Indian eponym Dandyus, 
mother of Danavas and the Greek name Danaus. Also remarkable are the Pali 
stories of exilement of Ikshvaku princes by their father. Father stands for the 
king supreme in a Federation of kings and brothers were kings of equal ranks 
(cf. previous papers). 


Eka and Achaea 


According to historian Arnold Toynbee, Homer used both Achaeans and 
Danaans as a common appellation for ancient Greeks and Achaea ( pronouned 
as Aké'a) was the name for Mycenaean Greece. Ekayavan Kamdama, in two 
vedic texts ( n.16) is in reality the true reflection of the Greek name Achaea 
(A-ké'a), while its sense ‘lord of Ekaya’ indicates it to be the titular name of a king 
of Achaea (cf. epic-puranic royal titles and titular names). These people played a 
very important role in Egypt. Consequently they occupy a large part of the 
RV and later texts, but they are hidden under unintelligible names and myths. 
A few examples of names with Eka is Illustrated below. 


Eka is a homonym for the word ‘one’, for which it is hard to perceive that 
this name sometimes by itself, or compounded with other words, can signify a 
people so well known in the Greek world. For example, Eka-pada ‘one footed' as 
the name a Puranic peopie was thought to be a fictitious name for its fabulous 
meaning ‘one footed’. But that it signifies a kingdom (cf. Panini's jana-pada, 
Mitra-pada, and pada in some old place names) is apparent from numerous 
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names formed with Eka and that Ekapada is the name of a Jataka as well as the 
name of several gods. Also the gotra Eka in Panini, or Eka as one of the 
thousand names of Siva cannot mean one or sole god. It can only mean the 
name of an ancient place/ kingdom after which came all the above appellations. 
Above all the translation of RV god Aja Ekapada as ‘one footed goat’ is 
ridiculous. He was an Achaean and a Hyksos king of Egypt who was identified 
with the Egyptian ram/goat god of Mandes. He must had been a supreme 
king at the head of many kings since Ikshvaku kings were city kings same 
as Akkadian Isshakku ‘city king' under a supreme king (n. 8 & 9). 


Scholars have tried to match Ahhiyawa of the Hittite texts with Achaea, 
but the two names do not square. Hittite texts from the 1700 to 1500 B.C., 
referred to Ahhiyawa sometimes along with Arzawa as their neighbors, yet its 
location is uncertain and its identity with Achaea is controversial. It is unlikely 
that such a great hero-worshipping (cf. Greek myths) civilization will have no 
mention in extra-hellenistic sources. Cueniform and hieroglyphic texts have 
proved that often the same place can have two very different names in two 
different languages. The frequent interchange of /k/ and /kh/ in Pali and 
confusion of /h/ for /kh/ in cueniform suggest Ahhiya(-wa) rather Akhiya(-wa) 
was just another variation of Achaea. This was an older or varient form of the 
same ethnogeographic name is evident by the obscure RV epithet Akhya 
occuring in several hymns and a gotra Okhya, which in turn provides the key for 
Pali Okkaka. Pali term synonymous with [kshvaku but it could not be an usual 
deformation of Ikshvaku. On the other hand it is a deformation of RV Akhya 
through a spoken form Okhyä as preserved in a Paninian gotra. Ikshvaku that is 
Hyksos kings were Achaeans, therefore Pali term as a derivation after RV 
Akhya could justify the equation of Hittite Ahhiya{-wa) and Achaea. The following 
are a few more examples of the preservation of Eka the first part of Ekaya 
both in Pali and Sanskrit texts. 


Of the mythical names with Eka, Eka-rajyam 'Eka-kingdom’ (Vamana 
Purana) is significant for its island location, and the royal name Ekaraja 'Eka 
king’ of the Pali myths is interesting since it also occurs in the RV. However, 
most revealing is the Pali myth of Eka-dipiya, which shows that the country Eka 
was an island (cf. Desi dipa/diba ‘island’). The myth that he was born 31 times In 
heaven as the king of the devas (that is Indra) suggests that kings of Eka island 
once headed the Asiatic federations that ruled parts of Egypt as well as Levant. 
Ekadipf, the name of his abode in the deva world is a typical glorification and 
preservation in myths of the name of an ancient kingdom. Just as are various 
other names of Pali heavens. Eka-dipiya ‘son of or belonging to Eka island’ is an 


= 
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usual ancient form of royal designation that is, a king of Eka. He was born 31 
times as Indra could mean that an Achaean dynasty ruled the domain of Indra 
that is, the Cedar forest region of Syria-Lebanon and so the kings were identified 
with Indra, the god of that region (cf. n. 12). This is supported by close 
connection of Kutsa and Indra in the RV. 


Ekapada in the RV and Puranic names was a real country is brought out 
by its occurance in hieroglyphic /kpt in the topographical lists that of Seti | and 
Ramsses |I*'. Topographical lists are countries claimed as vanquished by the 
Post-Hyksos Egyptian kings. Its earliest occurrence as 'Ekbt or Ikbt' is in the 
victory hymn of Tuthmosis I (ca 1600 B.C.)**. Hieroglyphic /b/ and /p/ and /t/ and 
/d/ and /l/ and /r/ are often indistinguishable. Also many unidentifiable place 
names in the Egyptian lists echo Indian form of names. For example, Achaea 
does not occur in Ramesses {I's Kadesh texts where names of many 
Mediterranean countries occur as the allies of Kadesh, or in the list of the 
countries conquered by him for his victory in the Kadesh war. However, 
Ramesses Il claimed that god Amon gave him every land — the south, the 
north, the west, the east, and “the isles in the midst of the sea". Presumably it 
occurs in all the Kadesh texts under the guise of another rare name. The 
unidentified place ‘/ns in his list was an important country because the names of 
three enemy troop captains were composed after ‘/ns and another one is said to 
have belonged to that country. Inaspati ‘lord of Inas' (1.53.2-10) is a RV title fora 
king Susrava. The topophorous title provides an insight, that Inas (same as 
Egyptian '/ns) was a synonymous name of the place Eka ‘one’ after Greek 
enos/ina and ein ‘one’ (IE base Oinos}. His other epithets in the same hymn such 
as Yune (after yuna 'lonian' ), and Indra (i.e., king) of Turvasus imply his 
connection with lonia and mercenaries of Asia minor. The same hymn calls him 
a great king while in the Puranas Susrava was a Prajapati (Vishnu, Vayu), which 
as | have found are usual designation of ancient monarchs and a king at the 
head of many kings. It is facinating that a RV hymn was composed for a 16th 
dynasty Hyksos king, and more facinating is the fact that according to the 
Vamana Purana SuSrava was a Danu (the same as Greek Danaan) that is just 
like Homer the author of the Purana did not distinguish between the Achaeans 
and Danaans. 


Rigveda Vetasu, Pali Vidisha and Homer's Pedasu 
Egyptian texts credited Amon for giving various countries to Ramesses Il, 


which in fact were countries conquered by him. Similarly two RV hymns credited 
Indra for giving the region Vetasu to Kutsa (6.28.8; 10.49.4 ). The decodation of 
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Kutsa as a title for the king of Kadesh makes It possible to identify Vetasu with 
Homer's Pedasu a region or kingdom in south-central Turkey which the scholars 
have related to Hittite PitaSSa and Egyptian pds 'Pidasa’. Egyptian pds was an 
ally of Kadesh and in the RV King Kutsa had the region Vetasu. At one time the 
region Vetasu was under an Achean king can be presumed from the PanchavimSa 
Braéhmana title Vetasvant ‘lord of Vetasa' for the same king Ekayavan Kamdama, 
whose title Ekayavan proves that he was also an Achaean king. This then 
explains why pds was an ally of Kadesh during the Kadesh war. 


The ethnic name VaideSas ‘sons of Vidisa' as an ethnic name in the old 
Puranas as well as a name of Vishnu in the Mahabharata indicate that Vidišä of 
the Pali texts sometimes an ancient city, sometimes a kingdom was not an 
Indian city. It was after Egyptian Pidasa therefore located in the same region as 
Homer's Pedasu. The proof for that can be given by explaining the names in the 
Pali story of Milinda the king of Sagala (variations Saggala, Sakala) in the Yona 
country. Pali Yona was lonia in Asia Minor and Sagala was classical Saggalusa. 
There are a slight different version of the story in different texts such as king 
Milinda was born in Kalasi, a place in Alasanda or under Alasanda. Nevertheless, 
in Milinda Panha the description of Alasanda as an island, the name of a people 
Alasanda in Pali and Alasa in Markandeya Purana indicate that it was a large 
island which no way could be an island of Indus in the territory of Bactria as 
presumed by some. It was the island country Cyprus. Lycian or ancient lonian 
form of place names ending with ‘nda’ (cf. Sayce) imdicates that the island 
Alasanda was a Lycian (see Luvian) form of name for Cyprus after cuneiform 
Alašia and Egyptian Alasa. Then Epic-Purana Sakala a divine as well as an 
ethnic name being a counterpart of for Pali Sagala was also after Saggalusa. 
This is born out by the similarity of Sagala and its Sanskrit form Sakala with the 
Shikala people in a letter from Ugarit, who were supposedly from Saggalusa in 
Asia Minor”. Another city state near Saggalusa by the name Miranda and Mira in 
the Hittite texts could be the basis of the Pali royal name Milinda. Miranda of the 
Greek myth suggests it to be an ancient lonian name. Pali Milanda therefore was 
an lonian king long before the days of Bactrian Greeks. 


Vidišä was probably repeated for a city in India since according to an 
inscription, the wife of king Ashok (ca. 300 B.C.), was a princess of VidiSa. On 
the other hand, this could also mean that she descended from a royal family of 
former Vidišä, as the literary evidence (similarity of names) indicates that the 
dynasty of Mauryas ‘sons of Mora, Pali Moria’ (the name of Ashok's dynasty) 
were on likelihood a branch of Achaeans called Morea. 
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Daradana soldiers, Daradas and Homer's Dardania 


Drdny an ally of the Hittites in the Kadesh texts of Ramesses II, who are 
named along with other Mediterranean people have been related to Homer's 
dominion of Dardania. The Mahabharata episode of killing of Daradana soldiers 
by Rama Jamadagnya reveals an important fact that the people Darada of the 
Puranas was just a short form of Daradana. It appears also in the RV in the form 
of adjectival or epithets as Dardi. For example, Vasu-dardi ‘Dardi. king’ (8.24.3). 
Dardi-vasu 'Dardi. king' and Dardi-vaja 'Dardi horse’ (8.64.15) appear in a hymn 
composed by a rishi Vaša, son of Ašva. The rishi name compounded after Ašva 
could indicate that the country Darada or Greek Dardania in Asia Minor was 
founded later in the same region of Asius/Asva. It seems Homer like the authors 
of the Pali and Purana texts never discarded any land name and inclusion of 
obsolete names makes impossible to define the precise geography of the 
countries. A reference to horses of Darada in the Brahmanda Purana is significant, 
as it suggests that the so called mythical people A$va-keSa ‘horse-haired’, 
ASva-kuta ‘the horse crest 'and many other ethnic names composed with ‘horse’ 
were not fictitious. They were people of Western Anatolia, the home of horses. 
Classical writers inform that Trojans used horse hair plume on their helmets, 
Lydians used horse-hair crests and Phrygians were horse tanners. 


in the Mahabharata Darada king was an ally of the evil king Duryodhana 
and Daradas were in the army of the Kauravas, which gives reason to infer that 
they descended from a group of retainers of the Hyksos kings. The descriptions 
of their fighting against some of the greatest heros of the Great Epic imply they 
were fierce fighters. About a dozen references of their being vanquished by 
several princes (cf. digvijaya) indicate to defeat them was a great feat. The city 
where Daradanas were killed was Cilician Thebes (n.Il ), hence they could not be 
a Himalayan tribe as presumed by some. 


Names of Sea Peoples 


Sea people is a general name of the people in the account of two Egyptian 
kings; Merneptah's campaign (ca.1220 B.C.) against a Libyan coalition and 
Ramesses lll's (1176 B.C.) confrontation with a confederation of people coming 
down from their camp at Syria by land and sea ( Kuhrt). In spite of the skeletal 
form of Egyptian names and uncertainity of vocalization, the number of similar 
names as their Indian counterparts are too numerous to be coincidental. A few 
are illustrated here to show how their comparisons can help understanding the 
ancient Indian religio-mythical literature. Certainly, more refined and detailed, 
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studies in future can provide the much needed basis for building up a historical 
chronology of the Indian texts. 


Sardanu, Kehek, Sheklesh and Pulasta — Egyptian Srdn ‘Shardana’ which 
has been matched with Akkadian Sardanu coincides with the ethnic name 
Saradana of Markandeya. It also occurs in other Puranas in varient spelling and 
forms such as, Saradhdna and Saradanda, who settled in Punjub. The people 
Kuhaka of the Puranas and its other varients Kuhika, Kuhika etc. match with 
Egyptian khk 'Kehek' a tribe of the Libus. Scholars have matched Skrws 
vocalized Shekresh/Sheklesh/Shikalayu through Shikal people (found in a letter 
from Ugarit) to a classical place Sagalussa in Asia Minor. As shown above the 
name coincides with Pali Sagala and its Puranic counterpart Sakala, and 
Sakala, and it is also present in the patronyms of some Vedic teachers. 
Egyptian pwrst vocalized Pulasta and paralleled with Akkadian Pulasti, 
Assyrian Palastu, and Hebrew Philista is interesting, because the name 
Palestine is believed to have come after the name of these sea people. The 
Akkadian/Assyrian forms matching with Pulastya/Pulasta/Pulasti various forms 
of names of an epic-puranic rishi, point out that it is present in the RV as 
Purashta, which is virtually the same as the Egyptian pwrst'Purasta’. It is found 
a few times in the tenth book and in divine titles such as Purasta devi (1.123.10), 
but most intriguingly in Indra's title Purasta-duta ‘messenger of Purasta’ (IX.42.71). 
In one hand tt supports the identification of Indra as the same weather and war 
god Akkadian Adad, Canaanite Hadad, and god of the magnificient cedar forests 
of Syria-Lebanon (n.12). On the other hand it also supports the conclusion that 
many RV kings were identified with this god whose real identities are hidden in 
their enigmatic epithets such as Purasta-duta. His epithet linking him with the 
Sea people Egyptian Purasta pars very well with Egyptian account of Sea 
People's camp at Amor in Syria from where the invasion against Egypt came. 
Amor as has been dissused in the same paper figures prominently in Pall and 
Epic-Purana myths as Amoravati the city of Indra, while his epithets linking him 
with this place reflect all forms of this place name from Akkadian Amurru to 
Egyptian Amor. 


Tursha, and Tjkker — t(w)r(w)s vocalized Tursha is an unidentified people, 
although some tried to connect it to the ancient city Tarsus on the coast of 
Cilicia. interestingly, Tursha parallels RV Turusa (1. 166.14; VII. 6. 8) where they 
are mentioned in plural and in association with Maruts. The plural form indicates 
it to be an ethnic name and their association with Maruts, the soldiers and 
retainers of Indra could signify that they too were soldiers. In fact some of the 
. Sea people such as Sardan and Kehek are now known to have been mercenaries. 
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The mention of Tourväsa horses and armed men in the Šatapatha provides an 
inkling that Turusa in the RV could be a short form of older Turvasa and that the 
Egyptian Tursha reflects the same. 


Egyptian tjkr, vocalized Tjekker/Takkar has only one more reference in 
Wenamon's report (ca. 1100 B.C.) that they were living near Byblos apparently 
as soldiers of the Byblos king. Egyptian sign transcribed as tj is simply a form of 
/t/ probably same as Indian dental /t/ and /k/ can also stand for /g/ . Therefore 
the name can be parred with Tugra in the older part of the RV. It is a name of 
several men or princes, which along with the patronymic Turgya ‘son of Turga’ 
suggests a place of its namesake. RV has reference to Tugra in many forms 
even as Tugrama and so it could be Biblical Togarmah a region in north-east 
Asia Minor. Also Togarmah supposedly reflects a much older cuneiform Tegarama 
of the Hittite and Akkadian texts. In ancient times it was famous for horse 
trading. Hence turaga a synonym for horse could be a derivative of RV Tugra. 
Therefore the people Turaganana ‘horse-faced' in the old Puranas (Vamana) is 
not fabulous. There are few ethnic names with the ending ‘nana’ such as 
Ndlakanana where the supposed anana ‘face’ does not make any sense. 
Purana ethnic names are often formed by the plural of the country names. 
The location of this place in the heart of the Hurrian kingdom Mitanni indicates 
that the ending 'nana' was a Hurrian plural form 'nna' that later became 
misinterpreted as anana ‘face’. Preservation of the ancient horse trading people 
in Turagdnana is not impossible considering. the fact that Great Epic and old 
Puranas may have preserved even the names of Trojans. According to Herodotus 
Trojans descended from a king Teucer (pronounced Teuser) and was called by 
that name. According to the Greek legends Teucer, a Cretan prince founded 
Troy. The strange name TuSara in the ethnic lists could reflect the eponym 
Teucer. Interestingly, the prediction of their anhilation in the Vayu Purana similar 
to Biblical prediction of a past event (such as destruction of a city) in the form of 
a future event could reflect that the destruction of Troy (ca. 1200 B.C.) was 
known to some rishis. 


Ekwesh, Weshesh and the mysteries RV — Most scholors think that 
3kwš 'Ekwesh' must be Homer's Achaean, but the name does not match either 
Hittite Anhiyawa or Homer's Achaea. The importance of Eka In ancient Indian 
names indicates that the Egyptian name involve the element ‘eka’. It could 
parallel RV Ekesha in a hymn where the name Purasta also occur with 
references to boats or ships (X.135. 3-6). The close resemblance of the name a 
RV king MaSarSara to Meshesher (Breasted |V #97) the king of Meswesh during 
Ramesses III's time leave no doubt that RV Marya (II1.54.13) was on likelihood 
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the same Libyan chief Maraye vanquished by Ramesses Ill. Marya accompained 
with Turusa warriors (saha viram Turusah) recalls the sea people Tursha. 
Marya's title Ayasa or his association with this name in the same verse recalls 
the unintelligible Egyptian wšš. These people under the uncertain reading of wšš 
or w3š3š vocalized Weshesh/Weshwesh are unmatched and unknown. In spite 
of the uncertainity of vocalization, Egyptian wšš can be compared to Ayäsa. The 
name occuring as Ayása Ayäsu, and particularly as the name of a RV rishi 
Ayasyu that is 'son of Ayásu' (IX.44 & 45; X.67 & 68) indicate a place, which was 
very likely cuneiform Hyashu, a neighbor of the Hittites in northern Syria. 
Because, prosthetic /h/ in DeSi form of Sanskrit words /names are common just 
as Greek Athor for Egyptian Hathor. 


Greek Libya for western Egypt, still surviving in the name of its neighbor 
Libia is supposedly originated after Egyptian Rb. Libu vocalized for Rb after the 
Greek form is a mysterious name because Egyptians used the name Rb as an 
adjectival for tribes/people and kings (house of Rb) to denote their enemies in 
the north-west delta only from the time of Ramesses II (1304-1237 B.C.). In spite 
of the use of the terms like Libyan coalition, Libyan war etc., no one really knows 
who they were. The Egyptian contexts of the Ramayana (n. 9) provided the clue 
that the demon Ravana was a king of Lebanon. From an Assyrian texts we know 
that Lavana was the name of the moon god in Lebanoh, which undoubtedly 
became the source of the Hebrew poetic name Labanan for moon. Lavana was 
once the name of Lebanon is evident by the Mahabharata preservation of 
Lavana as a name of Siva and the theophorous place name is also evident by 
Nuzu and Ugart personal names with Ibn. The deified king behind the name 
Rama was Ramesses Il also known as Ramesses the Great. Ravana became a 
demon because he was an enemy of Rama. In spite of all the derogative senses, 
the designation of Ravana as a son of Pulasta related him to the 
sea people pwrst. I 


The name of Rama's two sons Kusha and Lava are names of Egyptian 
Kush for Nubia and Lava for West since it was occupied by the people related to 
the ruler of Lebanon. Lava is a shortform of Lavana, so must be Egyptian Rb, 
and both are related to Lavana i.e., an ancient name of Lebanon. That explains 
why Ramesses II blamed Kadesh ‘for collecting together all the foreign countries’ 
and why destruction of Kadesh was the major target of his Kadesh war. Eka 
preceeding the name of an Epic-Puranic people Ekalavyas implies that Lavyas 
‘belonging to Lava’ that is settlers of west Egypt were Achaeans. This is 
substantiated by the similarity of a Mycenaean name of a noble man 
Eke-lawon/Eche-lawon to Ekalavana. The name of a warrior Eke-lawas/ 
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Eche-lawos in a tablet from the ancient Greek city Pylos** matches the name 
of a hero Eka-lavya. 


Meshwesh and Chitraratha — Egyptian king Merneptah was titled "the 
conqueror of Msws at the Waters of Ra" (Breasted, IV) for his victory over the 
Libyan coalition. The title indicates that there was a battle on the branch of the 
Nile called Waters of Ra in which the people Meshwesh were defeated. Apparently, 
there is no relationship between this and a RV verse stating that Ama Chitraratha 
was killed on the river Sarayu (IV. 30.3). The myths and the tradition of ancient 
Indian topophorous names reveal that on likelihood Chitraratha was the leader 
of Meshwesh soldiers. Because, the river Sarayu meaning ‘the Waters of the 
sun’ in the RV was like many others, a translation of the Egyptian name of the 
river ‘Waters of the sun god Ra’ (n.9). Arna being a Sanskrit word for sea, his 
titie or other name Ama just as the Great Epic title Samudra for a Chitrasena 
‘Chitra-soldier' simply related the nane to the sea like the Egyptian title 
‘of the sea or belonging to the sea’ attached to some of the names of the 
Sea people. 


Chitraratha implies a kingdom Chitra (cf. Pali ratha 'state') and that 
accounts for Many literary names with Chitra including Vedic patronyms, and 
preservation of Chitraratha in Pali myths as the name of a heavenly garden in the 
mythical paradise Tavatimsa. As a RV place name it could be ancient Kythera 
an island between Crete and Peloponess for its close match with RV name 
(ky = chi, th = t). The rich archeological evidence for this island kingdom's 
connection to ancient Egypt have made many scholars think that before its 
destruction by volcanic eruption it was the metropolis of a meritime kingdom and 
the lost Atlantis of Plato. An inkling that the descendants of a dynasic line called 
Chitra were living in Asia Minor after the erruption, came from a Vedic text 
Pafichavimsa which stated the descendants of Chitraratha enjoyed a privilege 
that the eldest among them was awarded the rank of Kshatra-pati ‘lord of 
Kshatras’. The reason for this reward was ascribed (as usual in all such 
literature) to a great sacrifice. The use of this term in the RV and of its derivative 
kshatriya ‘warrior suggest it was a military title. The RV kshatra also has a 
strong resemblance to Khatra of the Egyptian Book of the Dead. In the section 
Book of the Underworld it is a name for the master of a mythical region through 
which the sun god Ra passes in the third hour of the night, and the inhabitants 
are soldiersš5. 


The connection of Chitra in the RV with various Mediterranean people is 
obvious by his titles Danu Chitra (1.174.7), Dardivasu ‘king of Dardis’ and his 
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association with sahasra Mashu ‘thousand Mashus' (8.21.18). In a Vedic text his 
title King of Mashus has been interpreted as ‘king of rats’ (n.16) since the word 
means 'rat’. However, Mushika meaning 'rat' is also a gotra, an ethnic name of 
the epic-puranas and a patronymic element in a Vedic name. RV Mashu is 
similar to Egyptian ms which appear in the Kadesh texts along with names of 
other Mediterranean countries. It is generally thought to be a predecessor of 
classical Mysia in Asia Minor. The meaning of musha ‘rat’ also has remarkable 
coinsidence with a sacred mouse of Mysia. Mysia had several temples of 
Sminthian Apollo that is a ‘god holding a sacred mouse’. In brief, Chitra's 
association with Mysian and other Mediterranean mercenaries suggest he must 
have been a chief warrior for Libyan coalition, because a Pali legend of Yakkha 
Chitrardja i.e., a god named 'Chitra-king’ indicates that king Chitra was deified for 
his heroic death at a water front confrontation. According to the legend "It was 
the custom for ancient kings at the time of the Kattika Festival to deck 
themselves in great array and, standing on the bank of a lake in the presence of 
Chittarájä (meaning in front of his statue) to shoot arrows to the four quarters**". 


Egyptian mšwš vocalized Meshwesh appears to have been an enemy of 
the New Kingdom kings from the time of Amenophis Il (1500 B.C. } to Merneptah's 
decisive victory over the Libus. According to Gardiner the land of msws referred 
to in the texts was somewhere in the western Egypt. It was the same mythical 
kingdom Mahismati in the city Xois and that its god Egyptian mhs (Gardiner’s 
Mihos,) features as Asura Mahiša can be proved by lengthy equations of names 
from the RV, other Indian and Egyptian texts and so it has to be excluded here. 
However a few comments may not be irrevalent, such as Nila the king of 
Mahismati and the fallen king Bali of the Mahabharata (Bali-Vasavasamvada) 
were the same Egyptian kings of the Greek legends Nilus and his son Belus who 
founded the kingdom Lydia in Asia Minor. Greek name Xois like some other 
Egyptian cities reflects the name of the RV rishi Uru-kshya ‘city Kshya’. Uru 
preceeds the name of quite a few ancient Near East city names and uru, ur, ura 
‘town’ are present in Prakrit and Indian dialects (n.5). Egyptian name Khasuu 
for Xois is also represented in Purana lists of people as Khasya, Khasaka 
and Khasa. 


The people rwkw and Panini’s ancestry — The people rk, rkk, and rwkwin 
Merneptah’s list of Sea people is vocalized variously as luka, Lukka and louka, 
but everybody agree that they were the same Lukka of the Hittite texts. Lukkas 
served as priests of the Hittites and were held in great esteem. They spoke a 
language called Lu-ui-li which is the source of the modern name Luvian for that 
ancient priestly language. These priests used a form of hieroglyphs for sacred 
purposes which once used to be called Syro-Hittite or Hittite but now known as 
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Luvian. Inscriptions in Luvian hieroglyphs have been found from Lydia in the 
west to Syria, Phoenicia, and all along the coast of Asia Minor. The Lukka land 
of the Hittite texts have been related through Greek Likia to Roman province 
Lycia in the coast of Asia Minor. Luvian hieroglyphs are dated from the beginning 
of the second millennium B.C. to its end, but except a few names are mostly 
undeciphered. Now many scholars think that the Linear A contemporaneous with 
Linear B is Luvian, an Indo-European and ancient Anatolian language. Some 
including Cyrus Gordon take Linear A to be Minoan and Semitic. 


Mahabharata preservation of Loka as a class of gods, Siva's name as 
Loka and divine synonyms for Siva and Vishnu compounded with Loka, as well 
as Pali names with it implies Loka was an ancient ethnic name, an Indian 
counterpart of the cuneiform lukka and Egyptian ruka/rouka. The presence of 
Loukika and Luka compounded with other place names in ethnic names of the 
Puranas could suggest that they lived in various places. Such as Afiga-loukika, 
Priya-loukika, Phalgu-luka etc., of which Priya-loukikas were presumably from 
Egypt since Priya ‘beloved' is a translation of Egyptian name Ta-mera ‘beloved 
land’ for Egypt. Interestingly, Panini’s book commonly known Ashtadhyayi, The 
Eight Chapters’ had another name Loukika Sabda Vidya known from Hiuen 
Thsang's account. lt provides insight that Panini who gave rules to form Loukika 
words was not the language of loka ‘ordinary folks’, it was the dialects of the 
decendants of the people Loukika, since there is no early Indian name unconnected 
to an ancestry. Panini gave a formal form to a particular dialect that helped the 
flourishing of classical Sanskrit. The teachers and commentators who preserved 
his manuscripts prove that like Hemachandra’'s Prakrit it had to be leamt. 


Panini's Geographical names and ethnic names in military leagues are 
interesting as some are Rigvedic, some are Epic-Puranic, and some are 
unknown. A few may look familiar for hapazard repetition of Puranic names in 
india, yet the total picture do not square with any ancient geographical accounts 
such as that of the Buddhist or Jain. The mention of sixtyfour priestly teachers 
or grammarians as his predecessors provides the clue that the data on names 
and terms that he classified in various groups and used as examples probably 
came from many generation of collections. Many if not all were names of non- 
Indian countries. Huein Thsang (7th century A.D) who said to have visited a 
statue of Panini worshiped as a god at a village Saltura in Punjub also recorded 
a tradition that he appeared twice and the last one was in 140 B.C., which could 
indicate a family line of teachers by the same name. Huein Thsang said he was 
called DakhSeya for his mother's name DakSi. Dakša as a RV rishi can be 
correlated to Egyptian Diahy (1200 B.C.) ‘Diakhi’ a name for the coastal region of 


Syria-Palestine. 
KP 2583 
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One convincing evidence for Paninis connection to Asia Minor is the 
mention of a divinity Ševala, and personal names Ševalika, Ševaliya, Ševalila 
compounded after this theonym. This divinity as in the Pali names Sivala and 
Sivala devi in Mahajanak Jataka reflect a goddess Cybele once popular all over 
Asia Minor. Therefore Panini's yavandni explained by Patanjali as yavana-lipi 
could be lonian/Cypriotic scripts (700-1000 B.C.). Along with the Lukkas, Hittite 
texts also mentioned another priestly group who spoke Pa-la-la, as well as a 
state by the name Pala. Assyrian texts inform of a 10th century B.C. kingdom 
‘Land of Pa-li-e' in northern Mesopotamia under an Aramaean prince. No one 
knows whether it was the same Hittite state Pala or not, but the similarity of the 
place name with the language Pali is remarkable. Pa-li-e, a home land of the Pali 
speakers, but later under the influence of the Assyrian-Aramaean could also 
account for the Assyrian names and words in Pali. 


Notes 


Introductory note : The presence of numerous correlations between Indic texts (both 
Vedic and Classical Sansknt) and material from the Near-East (such as Akkadian and Egyptan) 
is Important for understanding second and first millennium B.C. India and its cultural background. 
it has also broader ramifications for Indo-European both linguistically and histoncally. 

On the strictly linguistic side, the connections between Sansknt and the Near-East may 
seem to undermine various well-established Indo-European and Indo-Iranian etymologies. This 
is not, however, the case, once It Is realized that we are Instead dealing with relatively secondary 
developments. For example, various additional associations of ẹka- (with “Achaean” and Pylian 
proper name e-ke-ra2-wo) can be superimposed on a solid Indo-European etymology for the 
word for “one”, without affecting the broad outline of the comparative method. Instead, we will be 
dealing with various folk etymologies reflecting historical developments in the second and first 
millennia B.C. 

There Is also a broader historical perspective, stretching beyond the period of Vedic and 
Classical Sansknt. In part, the question of Near-Eastem etymologies in Sansknt Is connected 
with the Indo-European “homeland” question. A location distinctly to the north of the region in 
which Near Eastern civilization developed in the fourth and third millennia B.C. used to be 
assumed for proto-Indo-European, and such a location still has Its proponents. Currently, 
however, a number of scholars instead put the Indo-European “homeland” — the location from 
which Indo-European spread- In northeastern Anatolla, more or less on the penphery of Near 
Eastern clvilization. Perhaps the fullest treatment of this view is to be found In Thomas V. 
Gamkrelidze and Vjacheslav V. Ivanov, Indo-European and the Indo-Europeans : A reconstruction 
and histoncal Analysis of a Protolanguage and a Proto-culture (Berlin & New York: de Gruyter, 
1955). Additlonally, a more specific treatment of developments in Greece Is to be found in Robert 
Drews, “Proto-Indo-European and Proto-Anatollan Speakers", in Journal of Indo-European 
Studies 25 (1997) 153-176. There is also an Important earlier article (drawing in part on the 
earller, Russian version of Gamkrelldze-lvanov) by Andrew Sherratt and Susan Sherratt, "The 
archaeology of Indo-European : an altemative view", in Antiquity 62 (1988): 584-95. Of course, 
many of the details for the spread of Indo-European remain to be worked out by scholars, but one 
possibility, adumbrated In the Sherratts' article, is that Indo-European spread in part as a sort of 
trade language, with, for example, Sumenan traders In the fourth and third millennia B.C using 
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this, rather than their own language. At any rate, an Anatollan ongin of Indo-European is a 
resonable explanation of the histoncal location of Its two main branches, viz., (1) Hittite and Its 
relatives (Anatolian) and (2) Indo-European proper. More specifically, an origin tin northeastern 
Anatolia (present-day Turkey) would place the ancestral language (around the fourth millennium 
B.C.) between the regions In which Hittite and Indo-European proper are to be found at a later 
date. An Anatolian location also fits the evidence of loan-words between Indo-European and 
Semitic and other Near Eastern languages. It Is In this last category that Liny Snnivasan's study 
particularly fits. Continuing a pattern already observable In proto-indo-European, the heavy 
borrowings between Semitic on the one hand and Sansknt on the other hand, which Dr. Liny 
Snnivasan descnbes, emerge as a confirmation of the fairly well established Anatollan location for 
the Indo-European ancestor of Sanskrit. Also, the extension of the process to include Egyptian 
loans would be simply a southern extension of the pattern. By Edwin D. Floyd, Professor 


Ementus, University of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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THE SHAMAN IN ASIA-PACIFIC REGION : A CROSS 
CULTURAL STUDY 


K.E. RAUPRAMUKH i 


Explanations In magico-religious domain are divinatory in nature unlike scientific 
explanations in all other domains. As magico-religlous personnel mediate with supernatural, a 
certaln body of ceremonral/ntual knowledge evolved over a period of tme everywhere. The Asia 
Pacific region is inhabrted by a bewildenng variety of tnbal people. Magico-religious personnel In 
this region viz., the pnests, magicians, shaman or the medicine men are very popular among 
these tribal populations and literature on shamanism/medicine-man Is available aplenty. But, the 
shaman/medicine-mean among the tribes of Indian sub-continent are under reported and cross- 
cultural compansons are scanty. An attempt ls made here to present the case of shaman among 
certain tnbes of South India and compansons are made with the shaman of other areas in Asia 
Pacific region. 


Shamanism basically refers to the religious phenomenon of Siberia and 
Central Asia. The word 'Shamanism comes through Russian, from Tungusic, 
'saman'. The derivation of this word from pali 'samana’' (Sanskrit sramana) 
through the Chinese shamen (a mere transcription of the Pali word), which was 
accepted by majority of the ninteenth century Orientalists was nevertheless 
questioned and rejected by Schott, Nemeth and Laufer. The corresponding 
words in other languages are, ‘ojuna’ (Yakut), 'buga', ‘boga’ and ‘udagan' 
(Mangolian), ‘kam’ (Turko-Tatar), 'samana’' (Pali). The Siberian Shaman's ec- 
static experience expresses the meaning of the word ‘Shamanism’ as ‘the 
technique of ecstasy’ (Eliade, 1974:4). In popular literature, the terms, ‘shaman’, 
‘medicine-man’, ‘sorcerer’, and ‘magician’ are interchangeably used. 


The Office 


The chief methods of recruiting shamans in Central and North-east Asia 
are, 1. hereditary transmission of the shaman's profession (e.g., Samoyed, 
Ostyak, votyak) and 2. Spontaneous vocation ('Call' or ‘vocation'). There are 
also cases of individuals who became shamans of their own free will (Altaians), 
or by the will of the clan (Tungus) (Eliade,1974:13). 


Address for communication : Prof. K. E. Rajpramukh, Dept. of Anthropology, Andhra 
University, Visakhapatnam (A P }-530 003. 
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SOUTH-EAST ASIAN AND OCEANIC SHAMANISM 


The Semang, the Sakai, and the Jakun : The medicine man of the 
Semang is called Hala or halak, a term also employed by the Sakai. If some one 
falls ill, the hala (Sakai) or the poyang (Jakun: variant of the Malayan term 
pawang) and his assistant retire to a leaf hut and begin singing to invoke the 
cenoi, ‘the nephews of God’. After some time the voices of the ceno/ themselves 
rise from the hut; the hala and his assistant sing and speak in an unknown 
language, which when they leave the hut, they profess to have forgotten. 
Actually, the cenoi have sung through their mouths. The descent of these 
luminous spirits is manifested by hut shaking. It is they who reveal the cause of 
the illness and indicate the treatment; and it is on this occasion that the hala is 
supposed to go Into trance (Evans, 1923:115). During his séance the hala holds 
threads made from palm leaves or very fine cords. These threads and cords 
reach the celestial god who dwells above the seven levels of the sky. As long as 
the séance continues, the hala is directly connected with the celestial god by 
these threads or cords, which the god sends down and, after the ceremony, 
draws back to himself. Finally, an essential element in the cure is quartz 
crystals. These crystals can be directly obtained from the cenoi or they can be 
prepared; cenoi are believed to live in these magical stones and to be at hala's 
orders. The healer is sald to see sickness in these crystals; that is the cenoi 
inside them show him the cause of the sickness and the treatment for it. But in 
these crystals the hala himself can see a tiger approaching the camp. The hala 
himself can tum into a tiger just like the Malayan shamans and shamanesses 
indicating Malayan influence. It is to be noted here that the mythical Tiger 
Ancestor is regarded throughout South-east Asia as the initiatory master, it is he 
who takes the neophytes to the jungle to initiate them (in reality to ‘kill’ and 
‘revive’ them). In other words the tiger forms part of an extremely archaic 
religious complex. 


Malaya : What is called Malayan shamanism has as its distinctive 
characteristics the evocation of the tiger spirit and obtaining the condition of 
lupa. lt is a state of unconsciousness into which the shaman falls and during 
which the spirits descend on him, possess him, and answer questions put by the 
audience. Whether the case Is one of individual cure or a ceremony of collective 
defense against epidemics, the Malayan séance usually includes the evocation 
of the tiger, for the purpose of summoning and securing the incamation of the 
mythical ancestor, the first Great Shaman. This is because the role of mythical 
ancestor and, hence, of initiatory master, is given to the tiger throughout this 
area (Skeat, 1900:436). The magical dances culminate in /upa, and the healer 
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makes use of the trance to ask questlons and discover the causes of the 
illness and treatment for it. 


Sumatra : Religious ideas are dominated in Sumatra by the concept of the 
soul (tondi; tt enters and leaves the body through the fontanel. Death is, in 
reality, the abduction of the soul by a spirit (begu); if the deceased is a young 
man, a woman begu has laken him for her husband, and vice versa. The dead 
and the spirits speak through mediums. The shaman is called 'sibaso', and the 
priest is called 'datu'. Although they differ in structure and religious vocation, 
they pursue the same end — defending the soul against being abducted by 
demons, ensuring the integrity of the human person. The sibaso seance takes 
place in the night; the shaman drums and dances around the fire to invoke the 
spirits. Each spirit has its particular melody and even its special colour, and the 
sibaso wears a costume of several colours if he wishes to invoke several spirits. 
Their presence is manifested by words uttered by the sibaso in secret language, 
the ‘language of the spirits’, which must be interpreted. The dialogue concerns 
the causes of the illness and the means of curing it; the begu promises that it will 
perform a cure if the patient will offer certain sacrifices (Loeb, 1935:81). 


Borneo and Celebes : Among the Dyak of the interior there are two kinds 
of magician-healers : daya beruri, usually men, whose field is healing, and 
barich, commonly recruited among women, specialists in the ‘treatment’ of 
paddy harvests. Illness is interpreted either as the presence of an evil spirit in 
the body or as the absence of the soul. Shamans of both classes have ecstatic 
power to see the human soul or the soul of the harvest, even if these have fled to 
great distances. They then pursue the fugitive souls, capture them (in the form 
of a hair), and restore them to their place in the body (or the crops). When the 
illness is caused by an evil spirit, the séance is reduced to an expulsion 
ceremony (Roth, 1896: 259-63). Miles observes that in most pagan communities. 
Séances take place nearly every week when a hundred or more spirits may 
descend during a sincle ceremony. Amongst them some are renowned for the 
ability to cure certain ailments, some give a guarantee of success in farming and 
gardening, whereas some bring safety to hunting expeditions. Spirits performing 
services expect appropriate remuneration, resulting In the formation of a 
subsequent séance held specifically in the benefactor’s honour. Thus one 
ceremony brings forth to another (1966:3). 


Melanesia : In general, three types of culture are distinguishable in 
Melanesia, each disseminated by one of the three ethnic groups that would 
seem to have colonized (or merely passed through) the area : the aboriginal 
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Papuans, the white-skinned conquerors who brought agriculture, megaliths, 
and other forms of civilization and then moved on to Polynesia, and the 
black-skinned Melanesians, the last to reach the islands (Riesenfed, 1950: 665, 
680). The white-skinned immigrants disseminated a very rich mythology, centered 
about a culture hero (Qat, Ambat) who has direct relations with the sky, whether 
by marrying a celestial fairy, whom, after the precaution to steal and hide her 
wings, he pursues to the sky by climbing a tree, a vine or a chain arrows, or 
because he himself a native of the celestial region. The myths of Qat correspond 
to the Polynesian myths of Tagarao and maui, whose relations with the sky and 
celestial beings are well known. 


in Melanesia we observe, together with techniques of magical cure whose 
archaism seems beyond doubt, the absence of a properly shamanic tradition 
and initiation. The disappearance of shamanic initiation could be attributed to the 
large role played by secret societies based on initiations. The essential function 
of the Melanesian medicine men is thus restricted to healing and divination. 
Certain other specifically shamanic powers (magical flight) remain the almost 
exclusive prerogative of black magicians. Indeed, what is generally called 
shamanism is no where so divided up among a multitude of magico-religious 
groups as itis in Oceania, and especially in Melanesia, where we can distinguish 
priests, medicine men, sorcerers, diviners, the ‘processed’ etc. A number of 
motifs that in one way or another form part of the shamanic ideology survive only 
in myths or funerary beliefs. Seligman (1910:158, 273) reported a belief among 
them that the deceased, on reaching the land of the dead, is subjected by its 
guardian to the mutilation of ear piercing. Now, this operation is distinctive of 
shamanic initiations. 


In Dobu, one of the islands to the east of New Guinea, illness is brought on 
either by magic or by the spirits of the dead. The medicine man is summoned to 
discover the cause of the illness by gazing into crystals or water. In his crystal 
the healer sees the person, living or dead, who has brought on the illness. The 
living author of the charm is paid to cease his hostility, or offerings are made to 
the dead man who proves to be the cause of illness (Fortune, 1932:154). In the 
Banks Islands the illness is expelled by massages or by suction; the shaman 
then shows the patient a bit of bone or wood or a leaf, and makes him drink water 
in which magical stones have been placed (Codrington, 1981:194). The same 
technique is found in Fiji. 


Polynesia : Matters are further complicated in Polynesia as there are 
several classes of specialists in the sacred, all of them having more or less 
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direct relations with the gods and spirits. Broadly speaking, we find three great 
categories of religious functionaries: the divine chiefs (ariki), the prophets (fula), 
and the priests (tohunga), but to these we must add healers, sorcerers, 
necromancers, and the spontaneously ‘possessed’, all of whom, employ more or 
less the same technique: entry into contact with the gods or spirits, inspration or 
possession by them. Handy (1923) opines that some of the religious ideologies 
and techniques have been influenced by Asian ideas. 


tn Polynesia, sickness is attributed to an object introduced into the body 
by a god or a spirit, or to possession. And treatment consists in extracting the 
magical object or expelling the spirit. But, in Polynesia healing is not the 
exclusive prerogative of the medicine man, as it is in Australia and else where; 
the extreme frequency of possession by gods and spirits has made it possible 
for healers to proliferate. Priests, inspired persons, medicine men, sorcerers, all 
can undertake magical cures. 


The Indian Tribes : The magicians of the Oraons in Bengal seeks the 
patients strayed souls through the mountains and rivers and on into the land of 
the dead (Clements, 1932:197) exactly like the Altaic and Siberian shamans. 
Elwin's (1947,1949,1955) studies on the Savaras of Orissa throw light on the 
Indian shamans and shamanesses. It is interesting to note astonishing similarities 
between them and Siberian shamans especially with reference to the ‘initlatory 
marriages’. "There are, however two differences : (1) since the Savara have both 
shamans and shamansses — and sometimes the latter even outnumber the 
former-both sexes enter into these marriages with an other world being; (2) where 
as the 'celestia!l wives’ of the Siberian shamans live in the heavens or, in some 
cases' in the bush, the spiritual spouses of the Savara all inhabit the underworld, 
the kingdom of shades” (Eliade, 1974:421). 


The Savara shamanic séance consists in the shaman being possessed 
by the spirit of the tutelary or by the god, whichever is invoked, who speaks 
through his voice at great length. It is the spirit that takes possession of the 
shaman or shamaness that reveals the cause of the illness and tells them what 
action is to be taken (usually a sacrifice or offerings). “Shamanism through 
possession is also known in other parts of India" (p. 424). 


The ‘spirit marriage’ of the Savara shamans appears to be a unique 
phenomenon aboriginal India; In any case it is not of Kolarian origin. Rahmann 
(1959:681-760;722,754) gives the following observations : 
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1. "Supernatural" election of the future shaman is indispensable among 
the savara, the Bondo, the Birhor, and the Baiga. Among the Baiga, 
the Khond and the Bondo "supermatural” election is necessary even if 
the shaman's office is hereditary. Among the Juang, the Birhor, the 
Oroan, and the Muria the “elect" usually exhibit psychic traits 
characteristic of shamanism.(Rahmann 1959:730) 


2. Systematic instruction of future shamans is obligatory in a considerable 
number of tribes (Santal, Munda, Savara, Baiga, Oroan, Bhil etc.). An 
initiation ceremony is clearly documented among the Santal, the 
Munda, the Baiga, the Oroan and the Bhil. 


3. Shamans have personal tutelary spirits among the Santal, the Savara, 
the Korwa, the Birhor, the Bhuiya, the Baiga, the Oroan, the Khond 
and the Maler. Generally speaking, in the magic and shamanism of 
North and middie India the following elements are to be found: 
shaman schools or at least some systematic training of the candidates; 
an initiation; a personal tutelary spirit; a call by a spirit or deity. 


4. Among the shamanistic paraphemalia the winnowing fan plays the 
most important role. The winnow is an ancient element in the culture 
of the Munda peoples. Just as the Siberian shaman brings on his 
trance by beating his drum, the magicians of North and Middle India 
try to achieve the same result by shaking rice in the winnow. This 
explains the total absence of the drum in Central and North Indian 
shamanism. The winnow has almost the Same function 
(p. 733). 


5. Among many tribes in India, the Shaman calls back the dead person's 
soul between the third and tenth day after death. But there is no 
evidence of the typical Altaic and Siberian shaman's ritual of 
accompanying the souls of the deceased to the land of the dead. 


Rahmann concludes saying that, "shamanism essentially consists in a 
specific relation to a tutelary spirit, which is manifested by the spirit's taking hold’ 
of the shaman as its medium, or by its entering into the shaman to invest him 
with higher knowledge and powers, above all with dominion over other spirits" 
(p. 751). This definition applies admirably to the characteristics of Middle and 
North Indian Shamanism, but it does not seem to fit other forms of shamanism 
(Central and North Asian). 
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Writing about Shamanism in South India, Harper (1957:267) refers to 
shamanism reported by 1931 Census of India with this comment: "On the 
smallest provocation they (the inhabitants of Malnad in Mysore State) resort to 
the quack who utters manthras and make sacrifices to the chowd/ or to other 
jungle deity". According to Harper (1957: 268), a shaman in thls South Indian 
setting is a man who has a familiar-spirit that he can ask to possess him 
whenever he desires. To achieve a state of possession a certain amount of 
ritual is gone through, in which the most important element is bathing, after 
which the familiar-spirit is worshipped, and finally asked to “come on” the 
shaman. When this happens the shaman goes into a trance and the spirit 
speaks through him. Many shamans do this at a time, most often once a week. 
The purpose of the shamanistic possession is to allow people in the human 
world to have advice and help from a superhuman being whose knowledge 
and ability to accomplish certain ends is superior to that of any human. "Most 
shamans control local spirits ... who may have a crude stone as a locus of 
residence. These local spirits often accept or demand blood sacrifice, and not 
infrequently are accused of causing harm. ... Each shaman's familiar-spirit has 
certain idiosyncrasies that belong to him alone and by which he is identified... 
Most shamans have peculiarities of speech when possessed, perhaps speaking 
in a ‘falsetto singing’ voice or punctuating much of their speech by periodic 
belching or gasping" (pp. 269-270). 


Andaman and Nicobar Islands : According to Radcliffe-Brown 
(1922:175) in the northem Andaman islands the medicine man is called 
oko-jumu, meaning dreamer or one who speaks from dreams. The spirits are 
encountered directly in dreams or in the jungle from whom he obtains all his 
powers. The medicine men maintained their reputation by the efficiency of their 
cures and their meteorological magic (for it was they who were believed to 
foresee storms). But treatment proper consisted in prescribing remedies already 
familiar to, and used by, every one. Some times, they went on to expel the 
demons that caused the illness; or again, they promised to finish the cure 
directly in dreams. The spirits revealed to them the magical properties of various 
objects including mineral substances and plants. They do not use quartz 
crystals. 


The extremely interesting shamanic initiation is found only in Car Nicobar, 
it is unknown in the rest of the Nicobar Archipelago. Certain elements are 
indubitably archaic (the burial under leaves, the withdrawal to the ‘land of the 
spirits’), but many others show Indian influence (the novice's thrown, the lance, 
the scepter, the staff}. We here have a typical example of the hybridization of a 
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shamanic tradition as the result of cultural contacts with an advanced civilization 
that has elaborated a highly complex magical technique. 


THE SHAMAN AMONG THE TRIBES OF NORTH COASTAL ANDHRA 
PRADESH-SOUTH INDIA 


The Eastern Ghats (mountain ranges) in South India are a long chain of 
broken hills and crystalline metamorphic rocks and have a line of mountain 
ranges running from few meters to 1750 meters height at Biligiri Rangam hills 
forming their southern tip in Tamilnadu State. These Eastern Ghats spread over 
three States, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh and Madras and these hilly-forest areas 
are inhabited by number of different tribes. Of the 33 scheduled tribes in Andhra 
Pradesh, 27 live in Eastern Ghats. Some of the predominant tribes of the North 
Coastal Andhra Pradesh are: the Bagata, Gadaba, Jatapu, Savara, Porja. 
Khond, Konda Dora, Valmiki, etc. They all share the same eco-system and eke 
out their living either by clearing and cultivating small hilly tracts (shifting 
cultivation, locally called 'Podu') or by working as labourers/coolies in the public 
works undertaken by the Government. Each of these tribes has their own 
distinct culture and they are mostly endogamous. There are single tribe villages 
as well as multi-tribe villages in these Eastern Ghats. 


Systematic studies conducted on these tribes demonstrated distinct 
cultural differences among these tribes. Although cultural differences abound 
some similarities in the area of Religion is not uncommon. Tribal religion in these 
parts of India is mostly animistic although the influence of Hinduism is seen in 
some religious practices. Invoking divine beings for blessings is a common 
practice at the time of agricultural operations, i.e, sowing and harvesting. In the 
area of Health too dependence on divinatory forces is distinctly visible in their 
curative practices. The tribals believe that different elements, conditions, and 
persons are responsible for different types of ailments. They are natural causes, 
breach of taboo and social regulations, ancestral spirits, sorcerers and witches, 
malevolent spirits etc. 


The medicine man is locally called as Yejjodu/Yejjuralu in Srikakulam 
district (Rajpramukh, 1976) and Guru or Goragadu etc., in Visakhapatnam 
district. The medicine man is a part time magico-religious specialist adept at 
trans-divination, curing by magical power directly from a supernatural source. 
An important element of the shaman's work is the performance of public (rather 
private) rituals, in which divination and curing are accomplished through trance. 
When sickness is not cured for many days the patients approach the Shaman 
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for cure, who is familiar with local medicinal herbs, trees, barks, and pastes 
made out of crushed leaves. Warding of devils and demons is their specialty and 
a typical tribal believes in the existence of these spirits and spirit possession of 
individuals. They also believe in black magic and the first bout of sickness is 
suspected to be the handiwork of a shaman. 


For them spirits are of two kinds : There are malevolent spirits as well as 
benevolent spirits. Spirits become malevolent, when they were not appeased 
properly by performing the death ceremony. It could be due to negligence in the 
performance of the death ceremony or due to defective performance of the 
ceremony. The malevolent spirits are not propitiated but are feared with repulsion. 
They try to counter and tame them with the help of the Shaman. 


The evil spirits are called by different names (a long list): Bhoots, Graha 
peeda, Shanipeeda, Vanukulapeeda, maavelli, Tella Maavelli, Kondapeeda, 
Geddapeeda, Balagraham, Chandapeeda, Dumbapeeda, Chinugula Dumba, 
Konda dumba, Adavi peedalu, Sokudu peedalu, Puli bhootham, Chettu bhootham, 
and Kateru bhootham. They believe that the evil spirits have the ability to appear 
in any form — in the form of a man or woman, with the feet pointing backwards 
and they look like a dazzling glow or a flame emitting sparks. 


The favourite abodes of these evil spirits are believed to be trees, stones, old 
houses and hills. They can travel in air without being seen. Their: most favourite 
haunting places are burial grounds and natural springs. They can be seen during 
nights and in twilight. The shaman of Visakhapatnam district believes that there 
is no hierarchy among these spirits. He asserts that he can confine and release 
spirits by his magical spells. 


The Shaman's Diagnostic Procedures and Techniques 


According to the Shaman, whenever any person is possessed by these 
evil spirits, the person's pulse becomes very weak and his/her hands become 
cold as ice and the patient appears restless. The first step the Shaman takes is 
to place a winnow containing burnt cow dung cake over the head of the patient. 
He inscnbes the name of a popular god on this cow dung ash. Then invoking the 
name of his Guru, he chants some mantras to propitiate his spirit-familiar. Thus 
he commissions his spirit-familiar into the ash which now becomes sacred 
powder (vibhoothi) and smears it on the forehead of the patient. Then he takes a 
handful of this sacred powder and blows it over the head of his patient. 
Immediately the evil spirit leaves the patient and the patient regains full 
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consciousness. If the spirit still refuses leave the patient, the shaman mixes 
pepper powder with the Juice extracted from Tulasi leaves and smears it on the 
eyes of the patient. This medication causes burning sensation in the eyes and 
tears roll down the eyes of the patients relieving the spirit too. In this haunted 
condition the patient also would be able to reveal the name of the spirit when his 
little finger’s nail is pressed hard. 


If the sickness is due to sorcery or witch craft, the shaman performs a 
prayer to invoke his spirit-familiar and decides the course of treatment. Itis also 
believed that the spirits of the dead ancestors also appear in the dreams of either 
the patient or the shaman and are informed of the mode of treatment to be 
followed. 


The shamans in this region also use talismans. They tie them around their 
neck or upper hand, even after warding off the evil spirits, to protect their 
patients from a relapse of ghost-haunting. The shamans also claim that they 
also protect houses from being haunted by evil spirits. Chanting of magical 
incantations is the first step they resort to, followed by fixing nine wooden nails 
in the nine comers of the house. His magical spell commissions the services of 
his spirit-familiar to drive away the ghost and the nine nails never allow the ghost 
to re-enter the house. The shaman, in order to be very effective, has to observe 
many taboos. He should not light his cigar with other man's lighted cigar. He 
should not participate in the communal feasts given during the death ceremonies. 
On Saturdays and Mondays, he is not supposed to eat meat. For his services he 
never demands any fees. Only voluntary offerings are accepted. 


Before taking up the case to cure, the shaman conducts a test or 
“Akshintalu Choodadam" to know whether to take up the case or not. They take 
a handful of grains (any kind) and count them. If the number is even they know 
that they can cure the patient so the patient can be treated. But if the number is 
odd, they won't take up the case as they believe that the patient can't survive. 


A rather interesting technique is followed to know whether the person is 
affected by black magic or not. They put some rice in a winnow (or a bowl) and 
look into the rice with sheer concentration. They say that, the image of the black 
magician, who is responsible for the patient's sickness, will appear to him, to 
him only, in the bowl. 


To know whether the patient is affected by ghosts, spirits etc., they make 
the patient smell a dried herb ‘Adavi Pasupu’. If the patient feels no smell, it is 
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believed that the patient was affected by a ghost. But if he feels a pungent and 
foul smell, he is considered normal and healthy. They, then use “Voocha 
Kommu" to throw away the evil spirit. 


To know what kind of ghost or evil spirit is acting on a patient, they usually 
feel the pulse (nadi). Some specified parts in the palm have been given names. 
They hold the wrist of the patient with one hand, and study the points on the 
palm. At whatever point they feel the change, that point is the ghost, which is 
said to be responsible for the illness. Then they use the appropriate method to 
ward off that ghost. 


To know the life chances of a person, bitten by a snake, they crush some 
kinds of leaves in their palms. If, it produces white foam, they believe that the 
patient would survive, but if only water comes without foam, the patient would, 
for sure, die. To detect leprosy, they rub the leaves of Kodimala on the 
suspected area of the body. If the patient feels itchy, the skin is normal, but if 
the patient feels no itching sensation, the skin is supposed to be infected with 
leprosy. 


Treatment for Common Diseases 


Many of the common diseases are treated with the locally available herbs, 
for example, for cold and cough, a powder made of Devadar bark, and locally 
called Pherangi chekka is used. The powder is mixed with water and Is gulped. It 
is believed that this powder helps in better digestion too. 


Similarly for whooping cough, the medicine man ties a Raksha 
(Talisman) around the neck of the child. This Raksha is in the form of a 
necklace, made out of the fiber of some local tree. If the cough ts severe 
he gives Tuniki Ginja. Theses seeds have to be crushed into a fine powder 
and added with some water, made into a fine paste and administered into 
the child, orally. For measles, chicken pox etc., the treatment is through 
the propitiation of local deities. The shaman performs a ritual and uses the 
flour of chollu, turmeric, and some kinds of flowers. During the ritual he 
chants mantras in front of the fire and throws Sambrani (Frankincense) 
into it. The smoke that emanates is diverted to the body of the patient and is 
believed to give relief. For epidemics, sacrification of goats and chicken is 
practiced. In case of dog bites and other wounds, that particular bitten area is 
bound with a rope made of jute and some crushed herbs and medicinal leaves, 
placed and tied with a cloth. 
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When a person shows unusual symptoms and changes in behaviour and 
becomes weak gradually in spite of other curative measures, the people believe 
that he is affected with the Dumba (evil spirit). The medicine man possesses 
innate powers and based on the symptoms identified, a particular ancestor of a 
spirit is considered responsible for the ill health of the person. Then he follows a 
procedure to get in to trance to identify the deceased ancestor. That procedure 
requires materials like 'korra' flour, Sindhur, turmeric powder, sambrani, eggs 
and different types of fruits and flowers. He also chants some mantras. 


The shaman are paid both in cash and articles. If the patient dies in spite 
of the shaman's efforts, the blame is passed on only to the powerful evil spirits, 
but not to the shaman. 


The designs the Shamans use to cure patients 


A very interesting feature among the tribes of Visakhapatnam district is 
that the shaman draws different designs for different illnesses, including warding 
off the spirits or ghosts. Some of the designs they draw for the treatment of 
different patients are given here : 


For Kateru Ghost: 


It has 24 comers. This is to be drawn in the 
burial ground, With 3 colours red, black, white. 
At the center the head of a chicken is to be 
placed and also flowers, green peas etc. 





For Shani: 


This is to be drawn in Thatta. 3 pairs of white 
flowers, multi coloured chick are required for 
this. The head of the chick is to be cut down 
and the blood sprinkled with the head in the 
design. The Thatta is to be placed at cross 
roads before 7 AM. 
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For Dishti Peeda : 


This is to be drawn in a winnow and is 
placed in the pathway commonly used. ~- 


For Dhisti (Evil Eye) i To ward off Ghosts 





For Rahuvu (Bad times) 





Around the four corners of the design or muggu, they usually hang pieces 
of cloth. In the design or muggu, they (the shamans) usually use eggs, the head 
of a fowl, head of a dove, in case of Kondulu or Samanalu, but for Bagathas 
they use only flowers and chick. : 


CASE STUDY 


The patient is Kimudu Gonjibabu, aged 18 years. He is a resident of the 
village, Mettavalasa and belongs to Jatapu tribe. Fhe medicine man's name is 
Surla Thomas, aged 50 years, also belongs to Jatapu and is a resident of 
Mettavalasa. 


The patient has been paralyzed for the last two months on the left side. He 
can't sit erect even in bed. For everything he has to take the help from his 
parents. Hə was treated two times for other ailments by the same guru who is 
treating him now. It was diagnosed by the guru and agreed upon by the parents 
that the patient is affected by Chedupu or Chillangi (black magic). The shaman 
knew, with his powers, that the person who did this-was a lady of nearby village, 
and she died because of rivalry with the patient's family. 
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The shaman now has the task, not only to cure the patient but aiso to 
counter attack the offender. In the collection and preparation of the things 
necessary for the procedure, the shaman is helped by the father and the mother 
of the patient. First of all, with bamboo like stems, the Gummadi theega, he 
makes a bow and three arrows. He then takes some red clay, to this adds water, 
kneads the clay and then makes an idol of a female, which represents the 
woman who did the black magic to the patient. With long grass (dabbagaddi), he 
then makes a 5 stranded form or plait. Then he takes a handful of rice, a live 
crab, which represents Dhakuni and a potful of water. With all these things, along 
with the patient, the parents and his assistant, the guru goes to an area, selected 
carefully outside the village and exactly on the middle of a pathway. The 
assistant sprinkles water, lights scented sticks or Agarbathis (incandescence) 
and by chanting mantras he makes the following designs with red, black or and 
white colours. 

The shaman, then, draws two diagrams : 'a human being’ and 'Bow and 
arrows’. An idol was placed on the diagram of human being, and on the other 
diagram real bow and arrows were placed. Afterwards he took a big leaf and on it 
drew the lines along its veins with red, black and white colours. Around the 
design he arranged 11 leaves and on the leaves he dropped small flowers of all 
colours. The leaves are Panduga, Kamada, Konda mamidi, Puruguda, and 
Parikika. Then he mixed the rice with red, white and black colours separately 
and placed the rice on the leaves. He also placed pieces of banana, some 
millets and cooked grains on the leaves. He lighted Pramida (wick lamp) and 
kept it on the right side of the design. Then he made the patient sit on the design 
and then called loudly the gods and goddesses, he knew, to help. Cooked rice 
was thrown in all directions. The shaman then took out the crab and tied an oil 
rinsed cloth to its legs, lighted the cloth, and then kept the crab on the design. He 
took out a small chick and made it touch the patient's head, cut the beak of the 
chick, dropped blood from its beak on the design and finally cut the head of the 
chicken, kept it on the design and threw the remaining body away. He took out 
the 5 strand-grass and with it he brushed the patient's body from head toe, while 
chanting mantras in Oriya. Then he cut the grass into pieces and threw them on 
the design. Then with a single strand of grass, he repeated the same process. 


He took out a book ‘malayala mantram' in Telugu and from it chanted 
- several mantras for a long time. After that he tied an oil clothe to arrows, lighted 
them and shot them, two over the patient's head and one over his own head. 
Then he cut the nose of the idol. Afterwards, he mixed a drug made from several 
herbs, with water and made the patient to drink it. Later, he took a green branch, 
spat on it and put it on the pathway. Then he sent the patient home, collected all 
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his belongings and the chick's head and body. Later he announced that the 
patient is going to be cured within three days and the woman who is responsible 
for the black magic is going to suffer the same as the patient. 


Conclusion : Shamans generally specialize in ‘spirit illness’ and an 
important characteristic of many shamans is their ability to go into a voluntary 
and controlled trance during their diagnostic or healing efforts. Opler (1958) 
writing on the spirit possession in a rural area of Northern India contends that 
spirit possession — the invasion of a person by a controlling spirit — is a cultural 
device through which people can project their psychological anxieties and enlist 
the support of others. Freed and Freed (1979: 357-371) documented how spirit 
possession works to reduce the afflicted person's anxiety associated with both 
internal and external stress. Jilek (1971), summarizing the literature, on shamans 
since the beginning of this century has demonstrated that the western image of 
the shaman is full of contradictions. "On the one hand he is seen as 'a mentally 
ill person’ to whom a wide variety of psychiatric labels, like, ‘a veritable idiot’, ‘a 
trickster,’ etc., have been attached”. The other side of the picture portrays the 
shaman as a religious specialist who connects his community with every thing 
that is sacred and gives meaning to life. He is the mediator between the 
supematural and the community. Recent Anthropological literature mentions 
the shamans social and political influence, recognizes his considerable 
psycho-therapeutic acumen, praises his intellectual qualities and admiring 
of his creative or innovative qualities. Our contemporary understanding of 
the shaman owes much to the influential work of Claude Levi-Straus, who 
pointed out that the shaman provides the sick member of his society with a 
language by means of which unexpressed or otherwise inexpressible psychic 
states can be immediately expressed. 


Shamanism is a universal phenomenon. A cross-cultural perspective 
on this subject demonstrates differences as well as similarities. Available 
data on Indian tribes exhibits certain striking similarities with shamanism in 
the Asia-Pacific region. The most noteworthy is the use of a ‘winnow’ by the 
shamans besides trance divination and shamans speaking unintelligible 
“mantras”. A unique feature of the Eastern Ghats tribes is the drawing of various 
. designs by the shamans, deciphering of which would be a rich harvest for those 
working in the area of Religion and Magic. 
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THE VARIATION IN THE HEIGHT OF INDIAN WOMEN, 
1998-1999 


LANCE BRENNAN, JOHN McDONALD and RALPH SHLOMOWITZ 


This paper draws on data from the National Family Health Survey of 1998-99 to 
investigate the correlates of the height of Indian women. 


The report summarising the results of the National Family Health Survey 
of 1998-99 (IIPS 2000) included extremely valuable information on the mean 
height of 82,785 ever-married women, aged 15-49, and the correlates of height: 
age, marital status, residence, education, religion, caste/tribe, work status and 
standard of living index in India (see Table 1). The summary statistics reported 
in this table are, however, incomplete: standard deviations are not reported soa 
bivariate statistical analysis is not possible. A multivariate statistical analysis, 
allowing for compositional effects, is also not attempted. Furthermore, the report 
did not include information on the mean height of women by tribe or caste group 
(other than that of the Scheduled Castes). Our analysis of mean height by caste 
group and for individual castes for four states are reported in Tables 2 and 3. (Our 
procedures for classifying castes and the specific castes included in each group 
can be obtained from the authors on request.) 


Another factor that can help explain the variation in the height of women 
is the number of babies they had as teenagers. The nutritional demands of 
pregnancy and lactation, coupled with work performed by these young women, 
can impair their physical growth process. The National Family Health Survey of 
1998-99 included information on both the height of women and their birth 
histories, so enabling a test of this proposition. In an earlier paper, we showed 
that there was an inverse relationship between final adult height of women, aged 
20-49, and the number of babies these women had as teenagers (see Brennan, 
McDonaid & Shlomowitz 2005a). This paper was based on data from just four 
states, but the proposition is confirmed when the analysis is extended to 14 
states in Table 4. it is also shown, in Table 5, that the earlier the teenage mother 
had her first birth, the lower was the final adult height of women, aged 20-49. 


Address for communication : Ralph Shlomowttz, Faculty of Social Sciences, Flinders 
University, Adelaide, Australia. 
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Source : IIPS (2000), Table 7.4 
* Mean height by state Is reported in IIPS (2000), Table 7.5 
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TABLE 1 — THE HEIGHT OF INDIAN WOMEN 

Background Characteristic* Number of Women Mean Height (cm) 
Age: 15-19 7,480 150.6 
20-24 15,185 151 2 
25-29 16,618 151.4 
30-34 14,051 151.5 
35-49 29,451 151.2 
Marital Status ` Currently married 77,737 151.3 
Not currently married 5,049 150.8 
Residence : Urban 21,690 151.6 
Rural 61,095 151.1 
Education : literate 47,773 150.6 
Literate, <middle school complete 16,253 151.4 
Middle school complete 6,908 152.0 
High school complete and above 11,840 152.9 
Religion : Hindu 67,895 151.1 
Muslim 10,108 151.5 
Christian 2,100 152.1 
Sikh 1,358 155.0 
Jain 300 153.6 
Buddhist/Neo-Buddhist 638 149.9 
Other 270 149.5 
No religion 42 149.8 
Caste/tribe : Scheduled caste 15,234 150.3 
Scheduled tribe 7,175 150.8 
Other backward class 27,295 1510 
Other 32,334 152.0 
Work Status : Working In famity farm business 11,877 151.5 
Employed by someone else 16,301 150.8 
Self employed 4,133 450.8 
Not working In past 12 months ` 50,450 151.3 

Standard of 

Living Index : Low 26,687 150.0 
Medium 38,451 151.3 
High 16,706 153.0 
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TABLE 2 — THE HEIGHT OF INDIAN WOMEN (AGED 20-49) BY CASTE GROUP 
- ~ AND BY TRIBALS - =o ee 


State and Caste Group Number of Mean height Standard 
` Women* (cm) ` Deviation (cm) 
Uttar Pradesh : 
High caste . 1,134 151.1 55 
Intermediate . 1,072 1505 55 
Backward 484 149.7 5.5 
Scheduled caste 823 149.5 5.5 
Bihar : 
High caste 684 151.4 55 
Intermediate 1,018 149.4 5.3 
f Backward 1,080 149.0 54 
Scheduled caste 589 149.2 5.2 
Tribals 773 148.7 5.3 
Tamil Nadu : 
Intermediate 635 152.5 5.8 
Backward 1,405 151.8 5.6 
Scheduled caste 812 150.6 5.4 


Andhra Pradesh : 


Intermediate 906 152 1 5.5 
Backward 639 151.6 5.9 
Scheduled caste 623 149.7 5.1 





a To be included In this table, the caste group or the tribals had to have a minimum of 100 
observations. 
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TABLE 3 — THE HEIGHT OF INDIAN WOMEN (AGED 20-49) BY CASTE 


State and Caste Group 


Uttar Pradesh 


High Caste : 


Intermediate : 


Scheduled Caste : 


Bihar 


High Caste : 
Intermediate : 
Backward : 


Scheduled Caste : 


Tamil Nadu 


intermediate : 
Backward : 


Scheduled Caste : 


Andhra Pradesh 


Intermediate : 


Backward : 


Scheduled Caste . 


Brahmin 
Thakur 
Rajput 
Ahir/Yadav 
Chamar 
Harijan 


Brahmin 
Ahir/YVadav 
Koiri 
Mallah/Kewat 
Chamar 


Vellala 
Nadar 
Agamudiya 
Vannla 
Pallan 
Paria 


Kapu 

Yadav 

Goud, Setti, Idiga 
Hanjan, 

Mala 

Madiga 


Nurnber of 
Women* 


436 
170 
243 
360 
343 
212 


243 
553 
201 
232 
197 


148 
213 
134 
457 
156 
377 


413 
129 
154 
132 
238 
153 


Mean Helght 
(cm) 


151.7 
151.6 
151.0 
150.8 
149.9 
149 1 


151.2 
149.4 
149.7 
148.9 
148.5 


153.3 
152.3 
152.0 
152.0 
150.3 
150.3 


152.2 
151.4 
151.5 
150.5 
149.9 
148 9 


Standard 
Deviation (cm) 





s To be included in this Table, the sample for a caste had' to have a minimum of 100 observations. 
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TABLE 4 — THE HEIGHT OF INDIAN WOMEN (AGED 20-49), BY NUMBER OF 
TEENAGE BIRTHS” 


Number of Births Number of Women Mean Height Standard Deviation 

before Age 20 (cm) (cm) 
0 24,572 151.9 5.9 

1 18,656 151.2 5.6 

2 9,272 150.7 5.5 

3 2,767 150.5 5.4 

4 518 150.0 5.6 

5-7 111 150.1 5.2 


* The Table relates to the following 14 states : Tamil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, 
Bihar, Kerala, Punjab, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Karnataka, Haryana, 
West Bengal, and Assam. 


TABLE 5 — THE HEIGHT OF INDIAN WOMEN (AGED 20-49), BY AGE OF FIRST BIRTH'. 


Age of First Birth’ Number of Women Mean Helght Standard Deviation 

(cm) (cm) 

12 150 150.3 5.2 
13 825 150.5 5.2 
14 2,140 150.5 5.4 
15 3,878 150.5 5.4 
16 5,236 450.7 5.5 
17 6,246 151.0 5.6 
18 6,536 151.4 5.5 
19 6,341 1515 5.7 
20-49 20,643 : 152.0 5.9 


a The Table relates to the same 14 states, specified in Table 4. 
b There were five women who gave birth before 12 years of age. 


We have also used the survey data to perform a multivariate analysis of 
the correlates of the height of women in fourteen states. Table 6 displays 
regression statistics of height (in cm) of ever-married women aged 20-40 years 
on variables measuring teenage births, mother's age (which allows for a secular 
trend in growth), urban or rural residence, household standard of living, and state 
of residence. (The reference categories for the categorical variables were rural 
residence, low standard of living and the State of Bihar.) We have excluded 
women aged 15-19 as many of them would have been still growing and women 
aged 41-49 due to the shrinkage of the vertebral column after the age of 40. 
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TABLE 6 — REGRESSIONS OF HEIGHT OF EVER-MARRIED INDIAN WOMEN 
(AGED 20-40) ON VARIABLES MEASURING TEENAGE BIRTHS, MOTHER'S AGE, URBAN 
AND RURAL RESIDENCE, STANDARD OF LIVING AND STATE OF RESIDENCE 





Regression 1 Regression 2 Regression 3 
coefficient p-value coefficient p-value coefficient p-value 


Intercept 149.17 0.000 149.16 0000 149.17 0.000 
Age of mother —0.000 0.978 -0.000 0.979  -0.000 0.956 
Number of teenage births —0.19 0.000 
Teenage births < 
1 —0 17 0.006 
2 —0.36 0.000 
3 —0.56 0.000 
4 —0.93 0.001 
5-7 -0.73 0.236 
Age of first birth : 
12-13 ~0.49 0.017 
14-15 -0.55 0.000 
16-17 ` -0.30 0.000 
18-19 0.11 0.101 
Urban residence —0.48 0.000 -0.48 0.000 -0.48 0.000 
Standard of living : 
medium 0.90 0.000 0.90 0.000 0.89 0.000 
high 2.57 0.000 2.57 0.000 2.56 0.000 
State : 
Tamil Nadu 1.96 0,000 1.96 0,000 1.96 0.000 
Andhra Pradesh 1.59 0.000 1.59 0.000 1.60 0.000 
Uttar Pradesh 0.55 0.000 0:55 0.000 0.54 0.000 
Kerala 2.91 0.000 2.91 0.000 2.91 0 000 
Punjab 3.69 0.000 389 0000 3.68 0 000 
Madhya Pradesh 2.18 0.000 2.18 0.000 2.17 0.000 
Orissa 113 0.000 1.13 0.000 1.13 0.000 
Gujarat 1.99 0.000 1.99 0.000 1 98 0.000 
Maharashtra 183 0.000 1.83 0.000 183 0.000 
Karnataka 229 0.000 2.30 0.000 2.30 0.000 
Haryana 3.86 0.000 3.86 0 000 3.58 0.000 
West Bengal r 0.73 00600 0.73 0.000 0.73 0000 
Assam 0.35 0.011 0.35 0.011 0.36 0.001 
R= 0.078 0.078 0.078 


n 44,180 44,180 44,180 
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In Regression 1, teenage births were measured by the number of births before 
age 20. This variable is highly significant (p-value = 0.000). It suggests that, 
allowing for the controls, a woman's height was, on average, reduced by 0.19 cm 
for each teenage birth. The urban, standard of living and state variables were 
also highly significant (with p-values = 0.000 on joint tests of significance for 
each variable). Allowing for other influences on height, urban women were about 
0.5 cm shorter than rural women, women from high standard of living households 
about 2.5 cm taller than those from low standard of living households, and 
women from the states of Kerala, Punjab, Madhya Pradesh, Karnataka and 
Haryana, on average, more than 2.0 cm taller than those from Bihar. 


Regression 2 allows for non-linear affects of births on height. Teenage 
births were represented by a series of binary variables Indicating, 1, 2. 3, 4 and 
5-7 births. On the joint test that all binary variable coefficients are zero, the 
p-value was 0.000 (indicating the variables are jointly highly significant) and the 
coefficients of the first four variables are all individually significant at the one 
percent level. The estimates suggest that a woman who had four teenage births 
was, on average, about 0.9 cm shorter than one who had none. Regressions 
1 and 2 confirm earlier estimates we published based on a much smaller sample. 
Regression 3 measures teenage births by mothers’ age at the time of the first 
teenage birth using four binary variables (age 12-13 years, 14-15 years, 16-17 
years and 18-19 years). The variables are jointly highly significant with a 
p-value = 0.000 on the joint test. 


With one exception, the multivariate results reported in Table 6 confirm the 
bivariate results reported in Tables 1, 4 and 5. The exception is the urban/rural 
variable. In Table 1, it was shown that urban women were taller than rural women, 
but in Table 6 this finding is reversed. The explanation for this reversal is that 
urban women had, on average, a higher standard of living than rural women. 
Table 6 thus shows that holding standing of living (and other variables) constant, 
rural women were taller than urban women. 


This paper contributes to the literature on the variation of height by 
performing a multivariate analysis of the correlates of the height of Indian 
women. The paper also points to a wider use of the survey data on individual 
castes and caste groups. Furthermore, the paper shows how the survey data on 
teenage births can be related to the process of physical growth, so contributing 
to the wider consequences of the birth process on the health of women. Ina 
recent study, it has, In fact, been shown that the number of children ever born to 
low socio-economic Swedish women had a statistically significant negative 
impact on longevity after age 50 (Dribe 2004). And, finally, we encourage 
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scholars to make greater use of the survey data on standard of living in relation 
to that of caste, using contro! variables such as age. For the data in the survey 
relating to four states, we have shown the quantitative relation between caste 
and standard of living, in particular, the percentage of ‘High Caste’ Indian women 
who were denoted as having a ‘low’ standard of living, and the percentage of 
‘Scheduled Caste’ Indian women who were denoted as having a ‘high’ standard 
of living (Brennan, McDonald & Shlomowitz 2005b). 
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USE OF NUTRITIONAL ANTHROPOMETRY AND CLINICAL 
EXAMINATION IN THE ASSESSMENT OF NUTRITIONAL 
STATUS OF CHILDREN 


PRATIBHA TEWARI’, NIDHI SHEKHAWAT and SANJU CHOUDHARY 


The present study was undertaken to find out the use of nutritional anthropometry and 
clinical examination in the assessment of nutntional status of children (3-9 yrs). The study dealt 
with information regarding index child such as his sex, age, height and weight, his ctinical 
examination and other related Information like type and size of family and education of the 
parents. The results of the study had revealed diversified pattern which were evaluated 
categorically. The vanability in the result suggested that as the Index of anthropometry changes 
the percentage of children who are normal malnourished also changes. The clinical examination 
revealed that 56% ‘children were apparently normal but many of them had weight/height below 
standard therefore the relation between clinical examination and nutntional anthropometry was 
assessed statistically using chi-square test. It was found that height for age and weight for height 
were not related with clinical examination but the weight for age values were significantly related 
with cilnical examination. The finding concluded that clinical examination and weight can be used 
together to rapidly assess the nutritional status of children. 


Introduction 


Health has been defined as a state of complete physical, mental and 
social well being, and not merely absence of disease or infirmity, which is 
fundamental human right and that the attainment of the highest possible level of 
health is a most important world wide social goal whose realization requires the 
action of many other social and economic sectors in addition to the health sector 
(WHO, 1983). Nutrition, environment, geographical variation, socio-economic 
status, size and type of the family etc affect the health of the people. Among 
these, the ‘optimal’ nutrition is necessary for ‘optimal’ health, much attention 
has been directed towards definition and measurement of optimal state of 
health. 


The epidemiological and etiological consideration of malnutrition and 
under nutrition has several common characteristic among which some are low 
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weight of new born babies, small physical size of their inhabitants, elevated 
mortality rates particulariy during infancy and childhood and as a consequence 
of this people have short life expectancy. The main reasons for these causalities 
include under nutrition as well as poor environmental health. These situations 
lead to decreased productivity and increased waste of human and economic 
capital including food. This perpetuates and often aggravates undernutrition, 
thus worsening nutrition and health and therefore, establishing a vicious cycle. 
This general picture associated with large concentration of still unproductive 
young people provides the background for underdevelopment (Goodhart and 
Shills,1973). 


The underdevelopment need to be controlled and eradicated totally from 
the world for achieving fullest worth of all the resources for the attainment of 
health. Therefore, it is necessary to assess the magnitude of the problem of 
malnutrition. The assessment of nutritional status of children is an approach, 
which needs a careful vigil on the part of investigator and requires skill and 
indices for the correct interpretation of data. 


The nutritional anthropometry is useful in field conditions since it is 
easy to carry out by any person who has expertised the technique and 
it is less time consuming. Nutritional anthropometry concerns with the 
measurement of the variation of the physical dimensions and the gross 
composition of the human body at different age levels and degrees of 
nutrition and give valuable information covering certain types of malnutrition 
in which body size and gross body composition are affected (Jelliffe, 1966). 
Clinical examination is the most applicable method in field for assessment 
of nutritional status because it is a less time consuming method and also 
cheaper from the point of view of resources and monetary requirements. Apart 
from this it gives clear-cut and on the spot information regarding deficiency of 
particular nutrients. 


Among these methods, the use of clinical examination and nutritional 
anthropometry together may be a better Index of nutritional status. But very few 
studies have been conducted in which nutritional anthropometry and clinical 
examination are used simultaneously to assess the nutritional status of children 
(Garcia M. and Kennedy E., 2004). Secondly studies are planned to find out the 
prevalence of clinical signs and not to find out the nutritional anthropometry and 
clinical examination, hence the present work was undertaken to find out the use 
of nutritional anthropometry and clinical examination in assessment of nutritional 
status with following objectives : 
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@ To assess the nutritional status of children of 3-9 years of age. 
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@ To find out the suitability of indices of anthropometry in the assessment 


of nutritional status. 


e To find out the relationship between clinical examination and nutritional 


anthropometry in the assessment of nutritional status. 


Materials and Methods 


Selection of sample 


selected randomly for the present study. (Table 1) 


The study was conducted on children hailing from different schools of 
Udaipur city, Rajasthan. A list of total schools of Udaipur city was prepared and 
was grouped as private, aided and government. The following schools were then 


TABLE 1 — DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN BY SCHOOL AND SEX. 


SI.No. Name of the School 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


St.Paul's School 

St Mary's School 

St Teresa School 
Vardhman Jain School 


Happy home School 


Rajkiya Uchcha Prathmik Vidyalaya - 


Rajkiya Poorva Prathmik Vidyalaya 


Total 


Male 


98 


304 


Female 


296 


Tota! 


98 


Since the literature available on this subject generally does not cover 
preschool and school age group, therefore, children from 3-9 years of age were 
selected for this study. One ‘section’ of each ‘class’ or about 10 percent of 
children belonging to 3-9 years of age were selected for this study. This 
constituted about 600 children of both the sexes (Table 2). 
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TABLE 2 — NUMBER OF CHILDREN STUDIED ACCORDING TO AGE AND SEX 


SI. No. Age (years) Male Female Total 
1 3-4 8 10 18 
2 4-5 35 50 85 
3 5-6 67 63 130 
4 6-7 112 81 193 
5 7-8 54 69 123 
6 8-9 28 23 51 

Total 304 296 _ 600 


Development ofthe tools and collection of data 


A questionnaire was developed for collecting the data, which was broadly, 
grouped under three main aspects; General information of the child's family, 
anthropometric information regarding index child and clinical examination of the 
index child. The detailed information about the family of the index child i.e. his/ 
her family composition, education of his/her parents, income of the family etc. 
were collected by questionnaire method. A proforma was developed and distributed 
to all children, which was collected by the investigator after it was filled by the 
parents. Information such as name, age, sex, class etc. were collected and the 
anthropometric measurements, height and weight were taken by the standardized 
techniques. In clinical examination, human body was divided into 14 parts and 
each part was examined for different clinical signs. These parts included general 
appearance of body such as normal, thin and sick built. Hair were assessed for 
different signs such a dyspigmentation, easy pluckability, flag signs etc. Face 
and eyes were seen for protein calorie malnutrition and Vitamin A deficiency 
respectively. Lips and tongue mainly suggested Vitamin B: complex deficiency 
and anaemia. Similarly, teeth, gums, skin, nails and internal organs etc. were 
also observed for clinical examination. 


Results 


Around half of the children were male and similar numbers of female 
children were represented in the study. The food habits of the family were found 
as 73.6% vegetarian and 26.4% as non-vegetarian. Seventy seven percent 
children were from nuclear family where as 22.5% belonged to joint family 
(Table 3). 
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TABLE 3 — PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN BELONGING TO JOINT AND NUCLEAR FAMILY 





SI No. Age (years) Joint Nuclear Total 
1 3-4 — ' 2.5 2.5 
2 | 45 4.6 02 14.8 
3 5-6 | 5.1 = 15.9 21.1 
4 6-7 5.8 24.1 29.9 
5 7-8 5.6 16.7 22.2 
6 8-9 1.4 8.1 9.5 

Total 22.5 77.5 100.0 
Size of the family 


The size of the family was determined by counting the number of 
members of the family, which ranged from 2 to 14. In joint families the number 
ranged from 5 to 14 and in nuclear families it ranged from 2 to 11. In nuclear 
families, mostly the families consisted of 3 to 7 members whereas in joint 
families 6 to 10 member families were more common. Five and 7 member 
families were most common in nuclear and joint families respectively (Table 4). 


TABLE 4 — PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES BY THE SIZE AND TYPE 


OF FAMILY 
SI. No Number of famlly members Joint Nuclear | Total 
1 *2-4 — 30 3 30.3 
2 5-7 11.3 Z 43.7, 55.2 
3 | 8-10 8.6 3.3 11.8 
4 11 & above 2.6 0.2 2.8 
Total i 22.5 77.5 100.0 


* One parent family 
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Education of parents 


The education of parents was divided into 8 main heads. Only 1.4% 
parents were highly educated (Ph.D.), while 20.8% parents were illiterate in 
which percentage of illiterate mothers was higher in comparison to fathers. 
Similarly more fathers were on the upper side of education whereas more 
mothers were on the lower side of the education (Table 5). 


TABLE 5— PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF PARENTS BY THEIR LEVEL OF EDUCATION 


SL No. Education Fathers Mothers % Literacy 
1 iliterate 12.2 29.4 20.8 
2 Primary 2.3 10.4 6.1 
3 Middle 6.6 10.6 8.6 
4 Hr. Secondary 25.4 21.1 23.3 
5 Diploma 1.6 — 1.0 
6 Graduate 28.5 17.4 23.0 
7 Postgraduate 21.4 10.6 16.0 
8 Ph.D 1.9 0.5 1.4 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Prevalence of Malnutrition 


Weight for age : Gomez's Classification of weight for age showed that only 
2.5% children were severely malnourished where as 17.6% children were 
normal. Remaining children had mild and moderate form of malnutrition. The 
male as well as female children had approximately equal presentation for normal 
and malnourishment (Table 6). 


TABLE 6 — PERCENTAGE PREVALENCE OF MALNUTRITION IN CHILDREN 
ACCORDING TO WEIGHT/AGE* PERCENTAGE 


SI. No. Welght/age Male Female Total 
1 290% 9.1 8.5 17.6 
2 89-75% 22.4 24.0 46.3 
3 74-61 % 17.5 16.0 33.5 
4 <60% š. 5 r 1.0 2.5 

Total 50.5 49.5 100.0 





* Gomez Classification 
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Height for Age : Height as percentage of standard revealed that 86.8% 
children were normal and the remaining 13.2% children had heights less than 
90% of the standard. The male and female ratio was approximately same for 
normal and malnourished children (Table 7). 


TABLE 7 — PERCENTAGE PREVALENCE OF MALNUTRITION IN CHILDREN BASED ON 
HEIGHT AS PERCENTAGE OF STANDARD 


SI. No.  Helght/age Male Female Total 
1 <90% 6.5 6.7 13.2 
2 >90% 44.0 42.8 86.8 
Total 50.5 49.5 100.0 
Composite anthropometry 


The composite anthropometry revealed that the percentage of the children 
suffering from chronic, current and severe form of mainutrition were very few, 
whereas highest percentage of children were suffering from current moderate 
form of mainutrition. A marked difference was seen in percentage of normal and 
malnourished children by different composite anthropometrics. The male and 
female ratio was approximately equal (Table 8). 


TABLE 8 — PERCENTAGE PREVALENCE OF MALNUTRITION IN CHILDREN 
ACCORDING TO HEIGHT/AGE AND WEIGHT/HEIGHT VALUES 


Weight/helght 
<90% : 80-90% >90% 
SI. No. Helghtfage Male Female Male Fazla Male Female Total 
1 90% 15 144 33 33 S 15 22 13.2 
2 >90% 5.5 51 23.7 20.7 4151 167 862 


Total 7.0 6.5 27.0 24.0 16.6 18.9 
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Growth retardation 


The pattern of growth retardation in male and female children according to 
their age was calculated on the basis of percent height and percent weight. The 
mean weight percentage values revealed that all the children irrespective of their 
sex were suffering from mild form of malnutrition. The height percentage values 
revealed that all the children were normal irrespective of their sex and age. The 
percentage weight was below 80 in the children of both the sexes aging 3-4 years 
(Table 9). 


TABLE 9 — MEAN HEIGHT, WEIGHT VALUES AS PERCENTAGES OF STANDARD VALUES 


BY AGE AND SEX 
SI. No. Age (years) Percent height Percent weight 
Male Female Male Female 

1 3-4 92.6 92.1 78.3 798 
2 4-5 ' 945 95 0 81.3 84.9 
3 56 93.9 926 84.0 81.0 
4 67 ` '96.8 ` 95.4 846 83.3 
5 7-8 98.5 95.3 820 81.3 


6 8-9 96.0 95.6 79.8 80.1 


Clinical examination 


Based on the presence of clinical signs the children were categorized as 
listed in Table 10. Around 56% children did not have any clinical sign while 
remaining had one or the other ailment. The upper respiratory infection was more 
common in male children in comparison to female. Worm infestation was also 
more common in male children. The picture of anaemia revealed that more male 
children were suffering from anaemia than female children. The prevalence of 
Vitamin B complex deficiency was equal in male and female children whereas 
Vitamin A deficiency was more common in male children. Acute obesity was 
seen in male children only. Only one female child had grade II! anaemia with 
PEM, one female child was richatic. One female child was albino with photophobia 
and angular conjunctivitis and one female child had protein energy malnutrition 
with Rheumatic heart disease (Table 10). 
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TABLE 10 — NUMBER OF CHILDREN SUFFERING FROM DIFFERENT AILMENTS AT 





oe - THE TIME OF STUDY .. 

SI. No. Ailments Ñ Male Female Total 
1 Apparently normal 165 171 336 
2 PEM with Anaemia+ 16 8 24 
3 PEM with Anaemia++ 10 13 23 
4 PEM with Anaemia+++ — 1 1 
5 Anaemiat 67 45 112 
6 Anaemlat+ 52 25 TT 
7 Anaemia+++ — 1 1 
8 Obese 4 — 4 
9 Vitamin A deficiency 12 7 19 

10 Vitamin B complex 4 4 8 

11 Vitamin D deficiency 2 6 8 

12 Angular conjunctivitis -42 14 26 

13 Mucopurulent conjunctivitis — 1 1 

14 Albino with photophobia = 1 1 

15 URI 11 1 12 

16 Worm Infestation 3 — 3 

417 Cervical lymphadenopathy 1 1 2 

18 PEM with RHD 1 — 1 

Total 50.5 49.5 100.0 


Clinical examination in relation to nutritional anthropometry 


for age values (Table 11 and 12). 


The dependence of the two methods on ach other was assessed using 
chi-square, test. This test was applied between a) clinical examination and 
height for age, b) clinical examination and weight for agë. The analysis of weight 
for age revealed that as the weight decreases the number of clinical signs 
increase. Therefore, it is concluded that weight and clinical signs were depend- 
ant on each other. The analysis for height for age revealed that for assessment 
of nutritional status the result given by clinical examination did not match height 
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TABLE 11 — CHI-SQUARE TEST OF 2x2 CONTINGENCY TABLE BETWEEN CLINICAL 
EXAMINATION AND WEIGHT/AGE VALUES 


Clinical examination 
Anthropometry Apparently Apparently Total 
(Weight/age) normal not normal 
Normal 73 33 106 
Malnourished 263 231 494 
Total 336 264 600 


Chi-square tabulated at 5% level of significance = 5.99 
Chi-square calculated = 8.64 
Therefore, the two methods are dependent. 


TABLE 12 — CHFSQUARE TEST OF 2X2 CONTINGENCY TABLE BETWEEN CLINICAL 
EXAMINATION AND HEIGHT/AGE VALUES 


Clinical examination 


Anthropometry Apparently normal Apparently not normal Total 
(Height/age) 

Normal 39 40 79 
Malnourlshed 297 224 521 


Total 336 264 600 


Chi-square tabulated at 5% level of significance = 5.99 
Chi-square calculated = 1.62 
Therefore, the two methods are Independent of each other. 


Therefore, it is concluded that if weight is taken along with clinical 
examination it minimizes the work and above ail give on the spot information 
regarding health and nutritional well being of the child. 


Discussion 
The prevalence of malnutrition was assessed taking into consideration 


various anthropometric indices like height for age, weight for age, weight/height. 
The weight for age index revealed that mostly children suffered from mild form of 
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malnutrition (46%), where the severe form of malnutrition was seen in very few 
cases (30%). The height for age index showed that only 13% children were 
malnourished. When height and weight/height values were taken into consid- 
eration, it was found that most of the children were suffering from current 
moderate form of malnutrition. Therefore, it can be concluded that as the index 
of assessment of nutritional status changes the state of prevalence of 
malnutrition also differs. The same type of disharmony in results was reported 
by Trivediet al, (1971); Bhandari etal., (1972); Gadre, (1973); NIN study, (1976); 
Gupta et al., (1979); Choudhary and Visweswara Rao, (1983); Ramankutty et al., 
(1981); Dewey, (1983); Rao etal., (1990) etc. 


The sketch of growth deficit revealed that all the children had normal 
heights whatever results other anthropometric values suggested. The mean 
weight percentage in 3-4 years age were low for both the sexes which suggests 
that this age group is a vulnerable one and also, is a transitional period in the life 
of child, hence proper care and nutrition must be provided for better growth. 
Children of other age groups were having 75-89% weight of the standard weight. 


The clinical examination of children revealed that those who were apparently 
normal also had normal height but weight wise these children were suffering from 
mild form of malnutrition. The children who were apparently not normal they also 
had normal mean height whereas weight wise these children were suffering from 
mild form of malnutrition. 


The clinical examination also showed that Vitamin A deficiency was most 
prevalent. Vitamin B complex was less common but Vitamin D deficiency was 
least prevalent. A large percentage of children suffered from grade | and grade II 
anaemia and PEM. Further, the clinical examination revealed that 56% children 
were apparently normal. 


Therefore, it was felt necessary to find out the correlation between 
nutritional anthropometry and clinical examination in assessment of nutritional 
status. The chi-square test was applied between clinical signs and height for age 
and weight for age (Rao, K. V., 1995). 


The results revealed that height for age index was not related or associated 
with clinical examination, but the weight for age values were significantly related 
with clinical examination (Table 11 and 12). This may be due to the reason that 
weight is more sensitive and fluctuates on little stress. The prevalence of PEM 
is best indicated by weight deficiency in all age groups and by growth failure in 
children. The growth of a child is normally assessed by changes in his weight 
over a period of time (Jelliffe, 1966). 
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Therefore, if weight is taken along with clinical examination it minimizes 
the work and above all give on the spot information regarding health and 
nutritional well being of the ‘child. Nabarro and Mc Nab (1980) have 
recommended the combination -of clinical examination and anthropometric 
assessment as a valuable approach to the identification of the acutely 
malnourished chidren: 2 
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TRANSNATIONAL NETWORKS OF INDIAN DIASPORIC 
COMMUNITIES : THE CASE OF TELUGU DIASPORA 


CHANDRASHEKHAR BHAT and AJAYA KUMAR SAHOO 


A significant feature of all diasporic communities ts their linkage or network with the 
motherland, Imaginary or real. While some of the dlasporic communities are fortunate to engage 
In close Interaction with their motherland, others have to be contented with the Images retained. 
The intensity of these linkages were based on the proximity or distance-geographical and cultural 
- between the motherland and the host society and the ,affordability on the part of the immigrants. 
Closer the proximity of the diaspora from the motherland greater was the intensity of networks 
and cultural continuity, Including retention of the mother tongue. The recent advancement in the 
technology of travel, communication and transport has resulted complicated impact on the total 
situational context. The present article examines the multiple networks of Indian dlasporic 
communities in the contemporary context of globalization. It also examines the rise of the above 
networks of Indian diaspora, illustrating the case of Telugu diaspora 


[I] 
The Indian Diaspora 


Recent population estimates suggest that the Indian diaspora has 
touched the mark of 20 millions, dispersed around the globe in more than 
70 countries (MEA, 2001). They number above 10,000 in 48 countries and 
half a million mark in 11 countries, People of Indian origin represent a 
significant proportion of the population of some of the countries such as 
Mauritius, Trinidad and Tobago, Guyana, Surinam, Fiji, South Africa and 
Malaysia. They are a “visible minority” in countries like United Kingdom, 
U.S.A., Canada, Hong Kong and Singapore. Almost all countries in West 
Asia and the Gulf have a substantial work force recruited from India though 
they return to the places of their origin after the termination of their 
contracts. Their return is ensured by the host countries as they deny citizenship 
to immigrant workers. 


Address for communication : Prof. Chandrashekhar Bhat, Convenor, Centre for Study 
to Indian Diaspora, School of Soclal Sciences, University of Hyderabad, Hyderabad-500 046, 
Indla. 
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Indian diaspora today comprises broadly three streams following 
the diverse situations under which they had emigrated. The first stream 
includes 3“ to 5" generation descendants of the early emigrants during the 
mid-nineteenth century, to the British and European colonies in Africa, Southeast 
Asia, Fiji and the Caribbean as plantation labour and railway workers under 
indenture system. As Clarke (1990) points out under this system some 1.5 
million persons migrated to the above destinations. Robin Cohen (1997) has 
classified them as “labour diaspora”. Many of them have lost contact with their 
motherland including the mother tongue. They may be called “Old Diaspora” for 
want of a better term. 


The second phase of migration consists of professionally trained and 
skilled emigrants to the developed countries of the West during the second half 
of the 20" century. They continue to have a vibrant interaction with places of 
their origin and pay frequent visits to India. Since they away from India just 
around five decades, they are referred here as “New Diaspora”. The migrant 
labour force, semi-skilled and unskilled, to the countries of West Asia and the 
Gulf following the oil boom form the third stream. Many of them have left behind 
their families in India and remit savings towards family maintenance and 
investments. They form the. majority among the Non-Resident Indians! (NRIs) or 
expatriate Indians. They are denied any citizenship rights in the countries of their 
work and cannot permanently deterritorialized. Despite certain similarities, each 
stream varies from the other in so far as the socio-economic and educational 
background under which they emigrated from India and also their location in the 
host society 


Old and New Indian Diaspora 


Any analysis of Indian diaspora cannot ignore the distinction between the 
emigrants during the colonial period and the post-colonial emigrants, who may 
be termed respectively as the Old Diaspora and the New Diaspora. Not only they 
vary in the contexts of their emigration and destinations but also in terms of their 
socio-economic background and the degree of interaction with the motherland. 
While the New Diaspora has retained vibrant relationship with their family and 
community in India, majority of the Old Diaspora has lost their contact with the 
motherland. In the course of their long journey by ship to distant destinations, 
the unknown co-passengers became “jahaji bhai” (literally meaning “ship brother’, 
a brotherly affinity owing to travelling together). The Indian diaspora communities 
formed during the colonial era were totally denied access even to their own folk 
attached to different plantations under a new system of slavery called “indenture 
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labour” invented by the British colonialists, leave alone any access to the then 
existing means of transportation and communication to engage with the 
motherland. The post-colonial emigrants on the other hand not only enjoyed the 
advantage of being professionally trained, middle class, Anglophone Indians but 
also earned adequate Income that could facilitate visits and frequent 
communication with the place of their origin. The recent advancement in 
technologies of travel, transport, communication, information and Internet has 
contributed immensely to the growth of transnational networks and virtual 
communities*. There is revival of the local at the global context, with the 
shrinking of space and time. 


Diaspora — The Concept 


It is a common knowledge that the concept of diaspora owes it origin to 
the Jewish context and acquired significance as an approach to the study of all 
migrants and settlers beyond the countries of their origin. Diaspora is a term 
used today to describe practically any population which is considered 
“deterntorialized” or “transnational”, whose cultural origins are said to have arisen 
in land other than that which they currently reside, and whose social, economic 
and political networks cross the borders of nation-states or indeed, span globe 
(Vertovec, 1999). 


Until the late 1960s, there were extensive studies on three classical or 
traditional diasporas, viz., Jewish, Armenian and Greek, of which the ideal case 
was the first. For the last four decades, many dispersed communities, those 
once known as minorities, ethnic groups, migrants, exiles, etc., have now been 
renamed as ‘diasporas’ either by intellectual and political leaders, or by scholars 
and academicians. The new diaspora discourse has thus largely given way to an 
interest in transnational networks and communities. According to Vertovec, 
intellectuals and activists from within these populations are increasingly using 
this term, and quote James Clifford (1994: 311) to emphasise that the ‘Diasporic 
language appears to be replacing, or at least supplementing, minority discourse’. 
Vertovec also categorises usage of the concept under three classes: diaspora 
as i) social form, ii) type of consciousness and ili) mode of cultural production. 
Application of the concept as social form includes studies of deterritorialized 
groups from the perspectives of historical processes of immigration, adjustment 
with the host society, socio-economic and political contexts of these populations 
with the host society and the place of origin. Diaspora as type of consciousness 
explores variety of experiences being deterritorialised, a state of mind and a 
sense of identity. ‘Diaspora consciousness is a particular kind of awareness 
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said to be generated among contemporary transnational communities' (Safran, 
1991 quoted in Vertovec, 1999 : 147). 


From a pragmatic point of view, the High Level Committee on Indian 
Diaspora (MEA, 2001), under the Chairmanship of Dr. L. M. Singhvi, M.P., 
employs this concept in a generic sense for ‘communities of migrants living or 
settled permanently in other countries, aware of its origins and identity and 
maintaining varying degrees of linkages with mother country’. Studies on 
diaspora communities often dealt on the issues of emigration, processes of 
settlement, persistence of culture, the extent of assimilation or adaptation, 
socio-economic and political participation in the host society, etc. Also implicit 
in this approach is the assumption that the displaced or deterritorialized groups 
negotiate their life and culture with that of their hosts and other Immigrants, with 
limited interaction with the motherland/homeland especially in the case of ‘old 
diaspora’. Interactions with the motherland were essentially imaginary since the 
immigrants lacked access to resources and modem technology. 


Diasporic linkages or networks are centred around the motherland and 
these linkages may be both imaginary and real. The intensity of these linkages 
varies based on the proximity or distance — geographical and cultura] — 
between the “motherland” and the “host society”. Closer the proximity of motherland 
from the host society greater is the intensity of networks between the diaspora 
and the motherland (Bhat and Sahoo, 2003: 144). The thrust of diasporic 
relations was essentially dyadic, binding the two. 


Diaspora and Transnational Networks 


Relationship of any diaspora with the homeland/motherland falls under the 
broader domain of international relations as it involves at least two countries to 
formally accept to permit their subjects to interact with each other. Even in the 
absence of such formal understanding and other constraints, relations of imaginary 
kind could exist through building structures and institutions that recreate the 
places of origin by diaspora communities. Today the diasporic communities go 
beyond the host nation-state and motherland to network with their communities 
dispersed around the globe. The emergence of such networking, cutting across 
several countries is most appropriately described by the term “transnationalism”. 


Transnational generally implies migration of people across the borders of 
one or more nations. It also refers to the deterritorialisation of population along 
with their material and non-material cultural commodities. The term came into 
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prominent use for the first time in the study of intemational relations in the 
context of international organisations, relations between non-govemmental bodies 
in particular (Vertovec, 1999 : xx}. In fact, the terms “transnational network”, 
“transnational communities” and “diaspora” are often used interchangeably in 
many of the contemporary studies. Transnational networks form a precondition 
to the emergence of transnational communities and the process of this 
transformation is generally designated by “transnationalism”. An excellent analysis 
of this process is promoted by Portes (1997) in his paper on “Globalisation from 
Below: The Rise of Transnational Communities”. He states, quoting Basch and 
others (1994 : 4), that transnationalism is ‘a process by which immigrants forge 
and sustain multi-stranded social relations that link together their societies of 
origin and settlement. We call these processes “transnationalism” (especially) to 
emphasise that many immigrants today build social fields that cross-geographic, 
cultural and political borders’. They actively engage in multiple spheres of life in 
host countries as well as in the countries of their origin. Such involvement Is 
further extended to include other countries too, where members of their community 
are dispersed. 


Portes (1997: 4) further makes three points in his analysis of 
transnationalism : 


1. That the emergence of transnational communities is tied to the 
logic of capitalism itself. They are brought to play by the interests 
and needs of investors and employers in the advanced countries. 

2. That these communities represent a distinct phenomenon at 
variance with traditional patterns of immigrant adaptation. 

3. That because the phenomenon is fuelled by the dynamics of 
globalisation itself, it has greater potential. 


Peggy Levitt (1999:4) has examined the significance of several 
factors that lead to the emergence of the transnational networks. These 
include a) Easy travel and communication, b) The increasing role immigrants 
play in the countries of their origin to legitimise themselves by providing service 
to migrants and their children, c) The increased importance of the receiving 
country states in the economic and political futures of sending countries, d) The 
society and political marginalisation of migrants in their host countries and 
e) Migration takes place within an ideological climate that favours pluralism 
over the melting pot. 


Besides the forces of globalisation, advancement in technologies of 
travel, transport and communication too play a key role in the emergence of 
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transnational networks. Aeroplanes, telephones, televisions, electronic mail and 
the most versatile Internet with Online interaction, compress space and time 
in a magnitude never ever anticipated, has brought a sense of sustained 
connectedness among the diasporic communities. 


Significant in the analysis of migration and diaspora, several concepts 
frequently employed in the field are such as “internationalisation’, 
“transnationalisation”, and “globalisation”. Internationalisation refers to the 
increased interdependence of culture, economy, people and labour between two 
nation states, where as transnationalisation pertains to the increased organisation 
of capital, culture and labour between more than two nation states [on a cross- 
boarder basis] for instance, transnational corporations (TNCs), and globalisation 
refers to the ‘flexible accumulation of production, the worl-dwide expansion of 
free market politics, the de-nationalisation of corporations and nation-states in 
the context of intensified border crossings by culture, capital, and people’ 
(Basch, et al., 1994). 


Further there is a marked difference between the concepts of globalisation 
and transnationalisation. Whereas giobal processes are largely de-centred from 
specific nation-state territories and take place in a world context above and 
below states, transnational processes are anchored in and span two or more 
nation-states, involving actors from the spheres of both state and civil society 
(Arendt, 1973: 269). In stark contrast to these terms another concept 
simultaneously used is “multinational”, which refers to an organised group of 
activity situating one particular place, getting support from several nations and 
nationalities, for instance, Multinational Corporations (MNCs) or Transnational 
Terrorist Networks (TTNs). 


Diaspora communities like Chinese in China towns or Indians in their 
ethnic enclaves of “Little India” world over, built home away from home, but the 
transnational networks of contemporary times has facilitated members of these 
communities to be here and there. The above mentioned processes of 
globalisation and technological advancement have given rise to networking 
among the diaspora communities dispersed across the world. Hence, there is an 
urgent need to re-examine and capture the emerging phenomenon in the 
transnational space. 


Transnational space or social field is constructed from the transnational 
networks, which in turn are built upon transnational family networks (interactions 
between members/kith and kin of a family living in different countries) as well as 
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from the networking of community organisations (caste associations, religious 
institutions, for instance). Transnational networks are increasingly dense web of 
social contacts between places of origin and destinations spawned by migrant's 
spatial displacement, that are sustained on the basis of social and kin relationship 
(quoted in Portes, 1995). These networks enable immigrants to maintain 
simultaneous connection with two or more nation-states. Further these networks 
are intensified as a result of globalisation, deterritorialisation, continuous circulation 
of people (such as labour), money (especially the role of World Bank & 
International Monetary Fund [IMF] etc.), and information (through Internet and 
other faster means of communication) across:the countries. Such intensified 
transnational networks constitute a single community with global spread. 


The remittances/investments that flow between transnational migrants to 
their families’ back home as well as the socio-cultural networks with the 
motherland, as in the case of Jewish, Chinese and Indian diaspora, is also an 
interesting example of transnational networks. This sustained transnationalisation 
of migrant ties is currently on steep increase. Further, the global economy, along 
with international business operations and provision of dual nationality by the 
homeland governments offer opportunities for promotion of transnational 
interactions. The modern modes of transportation and communication, in 
combination with new international institutions of economic activity following 
globalisation, have accelerated the immigrants’ involvement in the economic 
transactions that cross borders of the nation-states of their origin and also the 
countries of their settlement. 


As mentioned earlier, revolutionary developments in the spheres 
of transport and communications during the past decade has introduced 
far-reaching changes in all societies, including the diasporic communities 
dispersed in different countries away from their countries of origin. In so far as 
the diasporic communities are concemed, not only the ties with the motherland 
are reinforced and intensified but are extended to reach the members of their 
community settled in many other parts of the world. These networks are 
transnational in nature as they cut across not just the motherland and the 
country of immigration but cover several nation states where members of the 
same diasporic community are dispersed. Unlike the earlier motherland centred 
dyadic diasporic relations, diaspora communities today have multiple centres of 
interaction 


India is unique for the magnitude of her diversities in terms of languages 
and regions, religions and sects, castes and sub-castes, rural and urban, food 
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and style of dress, which are also reflected by her diasporic communities. 
Hence, it is not surprising to find extensive networks based on language and 
region, religion and caste among the Indian diaspora. Hindu Diaspora (Vertovec, 
2000) and Sikh Diaspora (Tatla, 1999) are instances of such extensive religious 
networks, global in coverage. Similarly, there are diasporic communities formed 
on the basis of linguistic or regional identities such as Punjabis, Gujaratis, 
Sindhis, Tamilians, Malayalees and Telugus. Global organisations like Global 
Organisation of People of Indian Origin (GOPIO), World Telugu Federation 
(WTF), World Punjabi Organisation (WPO) etc., have emerged to preserve and 
promote these identities and cultures, uniting transnationally India and the global 
Indian diaspora. The emerging trend is briefly examined in the article with the 
illustration of the transnational networks among the Telugu diaspora. 


[i] 
Telugu Diaspora 


The Context 


Telugus have the distinction of being the largest South Indian communities 
to have immigrated to different parts of the world since the early 19® century. 
They originally hailed from the state of Andhra Pradesh, which is the third largest 
and most densely populated state of Indian subcontinent, and which has played 
pivotal role in the political and economic development of India since ancient 
times. The backbone of the Telugu culture and the official language of Andhra 
Pradesh “Telugu”, is spoken in India by 65 million constituting around 7.8% of the 
total population of the country (1991 Census) and while taking into account the 
Telugu speakers in other parts of the world, it is the first language of at least 68 
million people. The language has made inroads into other parts of the globe such 
‘as Mauritius, Singapore, Fiji, South Africa, the USA, Canada, Sri Lanka, 
Pakistan, UAE and France. Being a mellifluous language, it Is called, by its 
admirers as the /falian of the East. lt is uncommon to assume that within a new 
cultural milieu, the old /ingua franca would change its original fashion, but in case 
of Telugus in general and Hindustanis in partlcular — In comparison to other 
ethnic groups — the vernacular is still well retained among the diaspora through 
various means. 


Patterns of Telugu Overseas Migration 


Being a coastal state of Bay of Bengal, Andhra Pradesh occupies a 
unique place in the Indian sub-continent, which has a long tradition of overseas 
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trade. The Vaisya, the Teliki and the Balanja communities mainly carried out the 
trade and commerce during these days with the foreign countries such as 
Burma, Sumatra and other countries of Far and Middle East. Besides trade and 
commerce, political and religious factors also played an important role in the 
history of migration of Telugus to other parts of the world, where they live now as 
responsible citizens contributing their dint of labour to the progress of these 
lands, and at the same time retaining their cultural affinity with Andhra Pradesh, 
the homeland. 


Large-scale migration of Telugus to other parts of the world however began 
during the 19" and early part of the 20" century. There are several factors — both 
push and pull — which are responsible for the migration of Telugus. While on the 
one hand, natural calamities like famine and flood, shrinking of the cottage 
industry, increase in population and lack of employment has forced many 
Telugus to migrate to other countries, on the other, there were opportunities of 
plantation labour in the British plantation colonies that /ured many Telugus to 
migrate to the countries such as Fiji, Malaysia, South Africa and Mauritius in 
order to escape from starvation and death. Naidu (1981: 2) has examined the 
conditions under which Telugus migrated to Malaysia. During those days of mid 
19th century, ‘the advertisements, which gave a promising picture of Malaysia, 
were printed in all the South Indian dailies. When the conditions at home were so 
painful and when a promising alternative is shown the next step for a rational 
person is to move, after all it was a plight for survival’. 


There are two major waves of overseas migration of Telugus from Andhra 
region : 
+ the colonial migration as indenture and kangani labour to the British 
colonies during ninetieth and early part of twentieth century; 
+ migration of professionals such as engineers, doctors, scientists and 
students to the developed countries such as USA, UK, Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 


Colonial Migration 


The collapse of slave-based economy and emancipation of the slaves in 
1838 by the British, there was an acute shortage of labour in the plantation 
colonies. The scheme of “indentured labour” was invented by the British to 
recruit cheap labour from Asia, India in particular. It was a form of ‘contract by 
which the immigrant was bound to work for a given employer for a three to five 
year term, performing the task assigned to him for a specified wage’ (Jain, 1993: 
30). The indentured labour started during the late 18" century and continued up 
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to the early 20® century. Under this system thousands of Indians emigrated to 
South and East Africa, Mauritius, Fiji and the Caribbean. Ports of Calcutta and 
Madras were the chief ports for embarkment during those days, the major 
districts for recruiting of labour included parts of Madras Presidency with Tamil 
and Telugu populations and the districts of Bhojpuri region of Eastern U.P. and 
Northern Bihar (Daniels, 1989; Mayer, 1973; Laxmi Narayan, 1995). 


Telugus migrated to South Africa, Fiji and Mauritius as part of indentured 
labour to work in the plantations during 19th century. Telugus especially from the 
coastal regions migrated to work in the tea and coffee plantations of Ceylon and 
rubber plantations of Malaysia, chiefly as kangani and maistry form oflabour. By 
the year 1921, itwas observed that, there were as many as 39,986 Andhras from 
the Vishakhapatnam district of Andhra Pradesh in Malay (Naidu, 1981: 2). 
Among the immigrants recruited by European enterprises as plantation labour, 
80 percent were unskilled labourers from the untouchable castes of Telugu and 
Tamil origin. 


Post-Colonlal Migration 


The post WW2 scenario has changed the whole international! migration 
process by affecting each and every migrant country loosing their talents and 
manpower, and India was not far behind in this process. During this period 
migration was totally directed towards developed countries, and the migrants 
were mosily constitute talented professionals, skilled labourers; entrepreneurs 
from the peripheral, colonial and underdeveloped countries. This post-war migration 
was totally different from the earlier migration of indentured, kangani and other 
labour migrations. 


In India, the elite of Andhra Pradesh were the first to realise the need of 
advanced education for development and pursued it by establishing number of 
technical colleges, universities and institutions which in turn produced number of 
doctors, engineers, scientists, software engineers and other professionals. 
Many of the young professionals migrated to developed countries such as the 
USA, UK, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and France in search of better 
opportunities. 


Migration of Telugus to the United States was facilitated by the ‘Immigration 
Act of 1965 known as Hart-Cellar Act, which allowed immigration, based on the 
profession of scarce skills, such as those in engineering or computer science’ 
(Thaw, 2000 : 1). Most of the Telugus who immigrated to USA during that period 
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were considered to be the best and brightest, and their talents were immense in 
the respected field. Today Indians are considered to be the richest ethnic 
minority in USA, and in the IT sector especially in Silicon Valley, Telugus from 
Andhra Pradesh constitute 28% of the total Indian software professionals. 


During 1960s and 70s, when East African countries started the process of 
Africanization policies [racial policies], majority of Asians especially East- 
Indians were forced to leave those countries in order to give platform to the 
native Africans in various service sectors. In comparison to the other Indian 
diasporic communities like Punjabis and Gujaratis, Telugus also preferred to 
twice migrate to the developed countries instead of returning back to motherland 
and later they considered as Twice Migrants or Double Migrants. 


Anew phass of migration — migration of professional white-collar workers 
and skilled labourers —- took place from Andhra Pradesh during 1970s and 80s 
to the Gulf countries as a result of Oil Boom. Today they remit a major portion of 
their savings to support the economies of thousands of families left behind. 
Presently Telugus can be found in almost all corners of the world, though in 
some countries they have considerable in number (Mauritius, South Africa, 
Myanmar, UAE and USA, Australia) in other countries (New Zealand, Malaysia 
and Singapore) they represent a micro-minority among the ethnic population. 


Transnational Networks 


The Telugus migrated to different parts of the world at different periods of 
time. They migrated to British, French and Dutch colonies during 19" and early 
20" century as indentured and kangani labour and today they constitute the Old 
Diaspora. They also migrated to industrially developed countries of Europe and 
North America during the post-colonial era as skilled workers and professionals 
and constitute the New Diaspora. Between these two forms of immigrants the 
later — the New Diaspora — continue to have close contact with the families and 
relatives back home. Telugus have made successful in forming their local 
(through meetings, arranging functions and celebrations), international (through 
businesses and world Telugu associations), formal (through religion, marriage 
and caste), and informal (through family and friend) networks by contacting with 
their kith and kin around the globe. Their networks are channelised through 
various mechanisms such as regular communications over telephone, visits and 
correspondence, remittances, the Internet, sending and receiving videos on 
family events and other celebration. 
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Transnational networks among the Telugus may be examined from their 
involvementin socio-cultural, economic and political spheres among the member 
of the Telugu community dispersed in a number of countries [see Chart-I]. Of 
course these networks depend upon the proximity of density and distance, 
which are central to the individual and group interaction but the major stakes by 
which the transnational networks or physical links maintained between Telugus, 
is surrounded through the economic, political and religious domain besides 
social and cultural. 


Socio-cultural Networks 


Aldrich and Zimmer (1989) have provided two models to discuss the 
social networks of immigrants i.e., role-set and action-set. The role-setdepends 
on the factors like the existence of ethnic immigrant community that have the 
experience of chain migration, and have wide connection to their homeland and 
other immigrants. The action-set is depending on the formal and informal 
organisations that the ethnic minority communities have maintained. Advancement 
in technologies of travel and communication and the process of globalisation 
has made a profound impact on the social relations of Telugus in the contemporary 
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world. In past these kinship networks were maintained through sending 
remittances, letters and occasional home visits whereas today, it is further 
strengthened with the development of instant communication networks such as 
cheaper and faster travel, telephone, telegraph and Internet etc. It is not 
surprising to find at least one member, if not more, from each family abroad 
among the people of coastal districts of Andhra Pradesh. 


Basis of any family is marriage and in Andhra, the preferred relationship 
that usually leads to marriage is a particular cousin-hood known as “Menarikamu”. 
It is the relationship of a sister’s son with a brother's daughter (cross-cousin). 
Close kin networks reinforced from such marriages have also facilitated chain- 
migration of relatives to foreign destinations. One of the major concerns of all 
parents in the diaspora is to find a suitable spouse from the caste if no suitable 
match is available among the preferred category of relatives. Today matrimonial 
ads on the Internet have made it easier for searching suitable brides/grooms on 
caste basis from several websites. Leonard's (1999 : 55-61) ethnographic study 
shows how this marriage takes place on a transnational space; 


... in Pakistan, UK, and the USA, most parents are arranging the second 
generation marriages, bridging national boundaries to continue family, 
caste or religious preferences. There is high level of commitment to 
weddings, as numerous instances of travel from California to Toronto, from 
Hyderabad to New Jersey, from Florida to Chicago, from London to 
Karachi, and so forth, attest. Childhood friends from Hyderabad are, in 
their later years, bridging religious and national boundaries for the sake of 
weddings, making numerous visits to relatives and friends around the 
world en route. 


Culturally Andhra Pradesh has a distinctive tradition, which is easily 
identifiable from other major Indian cultural strands. Some of the cultural 
symbols of Andhra Pradesh include “Kuchipudi dance”, “Pochampally handlooms” 
and “Kalamkari” paintings etc., which are still maintained and sustained by the 
Telugus. The Kuchipudi dance, known for its grace and charm, is performed in 
almost all gatherings and festivities in the Telugus diaspora. Some of the 
Kuchipudi dance-dramas that are pre-eminent and performed transnationally — 
such as Srinivasa Kalyanam, Rukmini Kalyanam, Sakuntalam, Hara Vilasam, 
and Ardhanareeswaram — were persevered by renowned performers like 
Dr. Vempati Chinna Satyam, Sobha Natarajan, Shantala Shivalingappa, Lakshmi 
Narayana Shastri, Chinta Krishna Murti and few others. Similarly the Perini 
Thandavam*, an aesthetically performed male dance is popular among the 
Telugu diaspora. 
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Celebration of festival is another cultural premise, which is the basis of 
transnational networks. Among the Telugu festivals, the major one includes 
Ugadi (Telugu New Years day), Makar Sankranti, Dasahra, Diwali, Siva-Ratri 
and Ganesh Chaturthi. These are celebrated not only in Andhra Pradesh but also 
among all the Telugus in the diaspora. These festivals are celebrated both in 
individual homes and outside collectively, bringing all Telugus together. Visiting 
culture specialists, such as Sai Baba, Ganapati Sachidananda Swami, classical! 
dancers and other performing artists, film stars, singers and the visiting elite 
from Andhra Pradesh offer yet another form of transnational cultural networks 
among the Telugus. 


Economic Networks 


Although the initial links between Telugus and Telugu diasporas appear to 
be personal and family networks, there are certain economic implications too. 
Considerable amount of expenditure is now incurred towards education and 
travel of the emigrant, which is often made through gifts and other favours. 
Eventually these obligations lead to regular remittances to the parents or other 
relatives back home. As the migration flow increases, the financial networks too 
get intensified between homeland, diaspora community and host society. These 
economic transactions are both personalised as well as institutionalised in terms 
of for instance, export-import business in cultural products and consumer 
goods. 


There are several channels of two-way economic transactions 
between the homeland and diaspora. Firstly, there exists a “non-entrepreneurial 
channel” of economic linkage, in the sense that Telugus visit their places 
of origin with baggage full of novelties and valuable items not easily 
available in Indian market, to be given as gifts to relatives and friends or 
sold for a small profit. This flow peaks during festival and holiday seasons 
such as the Ugadi, Navaratri, Dasahra, Diwali and New Year's day. 


Secondly, the “entrepreneurial channel” of linkage brings homeland 
and the diaspora in a formal manner. Several Telugus abroad send a 
significant part of their savings back home in the form of remittances in 
order to invest on real estate, industrial establishment, small business, 
educational institutions and to contribute towards welfare activities 
such as charities, old age home, famine/flood victims etc. According to the 
World Bank Report (1995), there is considerable growth in the amount that 
Indian immigrants transfer as remittances to their places of origin form 
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$ 80 million in 1990 to over $ 3 billion in 1993. The credit goes to the 
govemment of India — especially after the economic reforms made by 
the then Prime Minister of India P.V. Narasimha Rao and his cabinet 
colleague Mamohan Singh (Finance Minister and Economist) — to facilitate and 
encourage NRIs to invest their wealth into the Indian industry, set up 
new industrial ventures including buying urban real estates, constructing 
factories, hospitals and healthcare centres. Corporate hospitals like Apollo 
Hospitals, Medwin Hospitals, C.D.R. Hospitals and LV Prasad Eye Institute in 
Andhra Pradesh are mentioned few, which are contributed to the healthcare 
sector by the NRI Telugus. 


Religious Networks 


Andhra Pradesh is not only the home of several important religions but 
also the origin of several religious/sectarian movements. From Hinduism to 
Islam and from Buddhism, Jainism to the sectarian/cultic movements of recent 
times such as Araya Samaj, Divya Jnana Samaj, Radha-Saomi Satsang, Meher 
Baba and Sai Baba, Andhra Pradesh reveals certain basic underlying facts 
regarding the faith and social structure which have persisted over time in spite of 
ups and downs. This religious faiths and spiritual attitudes of Telugus — which 
are observed both in Andhra Pradesh (motherland) and in the diasporas — 
indeed becomes the basis for strengthening linkages between the Telugu diaspora 
and the motherland on the one hand, and constitute an important identity 
markers of Telugus in the d/asporas on the other. 


One of the several important channels to articulate the religious linkages 
of Telugus today is their visit to the pilgrimage centres like birth places of 
Spiritual Teachers/Gurus (like Puttaparthi, the birth place of Sai Baba) and 
certain important cultic temples (Shri Venkateswara Temple at Tirupati, the 
wealthiest temple in India visited by thousands of pilgrims from different parts of 
the world). This personal visit broadly brings two important consequences. On 
the one hand, it strengthens the linkage between Telugus and Telugu diaspora 
through religion as a medium, and on the other, it provides a better environment 
for regional development. For instance, the organisations connected with Sri 
Sathya Sai Baba — spreads 137 countries around the world with more than 
thousand Centres — not only promoting spiritual needs of the people but also the 
practical needs of the society in general such as providing higher education to 
the masses, specialised Medicare and so on. 


The organisation undertakes spiritual, educational and service activities 
under the inspiration and guidance of Sathya Sal Baba through Sathya Sai 
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Centres. The educational activities of Sathya Sai organisation organised through 
establishing colleges and institutions in various regions such as Sri Sathya Sai 
Arts, Science and Commerce College for men and women at Anantapur, Bhopal, 
Jaipur, Hyderabad and Bangalore. These colleges are affiliated to the Sri Sathya 
Sai Institute of Higher Learning, at Puttaparthi, which has been accorded 
University status in India (Taylor 1987: 129). Outside India, the educational 
activities cover Bal-Vikas (Education in Human Values [EHV] programmes, 
schooling for excellence besides formal academic education combined with the 
development of character of the students. The second important field is service, 
where Sathya Sai Baba has established few health institutions and hospitals 
around the country with the following purposes of 1) medicine for all; 2) medical 
care free from the stigma of commercialisation; 3) human values in medical 
care. Sri Sathya Sai Institute of Higher Medical Sciences at Puttaparthy and 
Bangalore, and Sathya Sai Baba Super Specialty hospital at Puttaparthy are 
best illustrations in this regard. Another major initiatives taken by Sathya Sai 
Baba organisation is the Sri Sathya Sai drinking Water Supply Project, to the 
people in the drought-prone rural areas of Anantapur, Medak, and Mehaboobnagar 
districts of Andhra Pradesh. The above-mentioned activities in India, of course, 
are the result of the interest of most of the NRIs and PIOs, who are devotees of 
Sai Baba. 


Communication Networks 


Information and communication technology is another crucial mode for 
transnational network to promote linkage and sharing information between 
homeland and the diaspora communities. The diasporic community engages 
on-line services like the Intemet, Usenet, and the World Wide Web to interact or 
communicate with their friends and relatives worid over. The development of 
electronic media, transnational satellite aided TV channels and VCR/VCD 
technology today has brought together Telugus from distant lands, creating a 
virtual Telugu community. A local event is globally witnessed, compressing both 
time and space. 


Virtual interaction between the homeland and the diaspora is promoted 
through serialised telecast in many of the TV channels, like Zee TV, GEMINI TV, 
Maa TV and ETV. These TV networks now reach out to the world of Telugus 
beyond the national boundaries. These satellite channels are dedicated to the 
Telugu population of the world to cater to their needs of information, communication 
and entertainment. The programs telecast in these channels suit tastes of all 
ages, genders and classes. TV, video and audiocassettes, newspapers and 
Internet portals today provide images to reinforce Telugu identity and for virtual 
interaction among the Telugu diaspora communities. ` 
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Caste and Association Networks 


While language and religion bind all Telugus in india and in the diaspora, 
caste and sub-caste identities provide them an additional forum for closer 
interaction. Telugus are divided into several caste groups, the important among 
them being Brahmin, Komati, Reddy, Kamma, Kapu, Naidu, Mala, Madiga, 
Yeraka and Yanadi. If we look at the migration history of Telugus, most of the 
post-colonial migrants are drawn from upper classes and castes, where as the 
migrants during the colonial period generally belonged to lower caste groups. 
These caste differences have made their presence in the socio-economic and 
political interactions among the Telugus in the diaspora. For example, Telugus 
are divided along the lines of caste in the USA, whereas the members of 
Kamma caste dominate the Telugu Association of North America (TANA), the 
Reddy caste on the other promoted the American Telugu Association (ATA). 


One of the important channels of articulation of common interest among 
the migrants is their ethnic association. The Telugus have formed their associations 
in order to maintain their cultural identity and to promote their socio-economic 
and political interest in the host country. They have also maintained close 
network with the members of their community in the place of their origin. Through 
their active participation in the activities of the association, Telugus in the 
diaspora strive to preserve their cultural heritage. The associations further serve 
two basic functions; i) raising funds for specific purposes especially at the time 
of crisis, and li) as a means to reinforce the community networks by bringing 
together people who have dispersed throughout the world. 


The associations also organise conferences and observe festivals 
essentially to cater to the Telugu community settled in different parts of the 
world. Almost all associations abroad are formed on the basis of caste, religion, 
regional and pan- Telugu identities in one way or the other. There are local as well 
as global associations formed on the basis of Telugu identity. While the local 
associations play crucial role in preserving Telugu culture in a local context, the 
global associations provide forum for participation of Telugus from all over the 
world. The local associations cater to a particular diasporic community and 
operate in the country of settlement, where as the global associations are 
transnational in nature cutting across the national boundaries. 


Differences between the /ocal and the transnational associations may be 
illustrated here with the example of Telugu Association of North Texas (TANTEX) 
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and World Telugu Federation (WTF) in terms of their objectives and nature of 
activities. The mains of objectives of [ANTEX are : 


1. to maintain, preserve and perpetuate the cultural heritage of Telugu 
speaking people of North Texas ; 

2. to assist and promote cultural, educational, social and community 
affairs of the Telugu speaking people in North Texas, and ; 

3. to foster understanding between the Telugu speaking people and 
others in the community. 


Whereas the objectives of WTF are: 


1. to organise periodical Telugu literary, educational and cultural 
conferences and seminars throughout the world and ; 

2. to promote understanding of the Telugu language, literature, arts, 
culture, music, dance and drama, particularly among Telugu children 
everywhere in the world. 


Networking between these associations facilitates the relations between 
the Telugu diaspora and the home country. Besides their networks through 
associations Telugus have maintained close networks with the homeland on 
political level too. Their networks are discernible through their participation in 
political life of Andhra Pradesh, for mobilising support for specific political 
parties. Furthermore, whenever prominent members of the Telugu diaspora visit 
their places of origin, Telugu political elite and administration takes special 
interest in welcoming them. This ha.s resulted in further development of networks 
and linkages with the diaspora and the homeland. There are several instances 
wherein collaborative projects including joint ventures are initiated for the benefit 
of Telugus in general. For instance, Naandi, a trustee formed by the Telugu 
diaspora and the Government of Andhra Pradesh that calls for more involvement 
of the Telugu diaspora in the development of the state of AP. 


Conclusion 


Today Telugus have emerged to be a distinctive transnational community, 
bringing the “local” and “global” together. The improvements in communication 
and transportation technology have facilitated the networks among Telugus. 
This is manifested in the socio-economic, cultural and political networks of 
Telugu communities, with their homeland, and their kith and kin around the 
world. During the last two decades, these contacts are further facilitated through 
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the encouragement and intervention of the government of Andhra Pradesh in 
various political as well as economic matters. It is obvious that, though the 
Telugus are separated by distance, they remain linked to one another through 
ties of kinship, shared resources, and cultural exchanges. They preserve and 
recreate their culture in new homes across the globe. 


The Government of India playing crucial role to encourage this new trend 
of transnational networks among the Indian diasporic communities. For instance, 
the Government has developed Initiative towards bridging the gap between India 
and Indian diaspora, while establishing departments and units within Ministries 
of Foreign Affairs to deal specifically with the interests of diasporic communities. 
It has formed the High Level Committee (HLC) on Indian diaspora during the 
millennium year with the help of Ministry of External Affairs (MEA) to specifically 
look into the issues of how to bridge the gap between Indian and Indian diaspora. 
Observation of Pravasi Bharatiya Divas (PVD) in January 9" every year, which is 
called as the ‘Home-Coming of Diaspora’ shows such cultural bridge between 
India and Indian diaspora, which further leads to better socio-economic and 
political networks among the Indians in the diaspora with their counterparts in ` 
the homeland. 


Notes 


1 The use of the term NRIs and PiQs in this article refers to Non-Resident Indians and 
People of Indian Origins. The Ministry of External Affairs in the report on the High Level Committee 
on Indlan Diaspora (MEA 2001) defines these terms are as follows. NRIs are citizens, holding 
Indian passports and residing abroad for an Indefinite period, whether for employment, or for 
carrying on any business or vocation, or for any other purpose. On the other hand, PIOs are 
refers to the foreign citizen of Indian origin or descent. 

2 It Is a term commonly used to describe various forms of computer-medlated 
communication, particularty long-term, textually mediated conversations among large groups. It 
consist of a group of people who may or may not meet one another face-to-face, and who 
exchange words and ideas through the mediation of computer networks and bulletin boards 

3 The dance has its origin during the Qutb Shahi dynasty. It was Abdul Tana Shah, the 
grand nephew of Sultan Mohammed Quli Qutb Shah, who conferred the name of 'Kuchipudi', the 
distinguished dance form of Andhra Pradesh. 

* The dance usually enacted before the Idol of Lord Shiva. Although the Perini dance form 
almost disappeared after the decline of the Kakatlya dynasty, the doyen of Andhra Natyam, 
Nataraja Ramaknshna, brought out again the renaissance of the dance form. 

5 The concept ‘entrepreneurial channel’ and ‘non-entrepreneural channel’ of economic 
linkage used by Patricia Landolt in her article on “Salvadoran Transnationalism : Towards the 
Redefinitton of The National Community”. The case is substantiates with the views expressed by 
several respondents — especially Telugu NRIs and PIGs — who have visited the Centre over a 
period of time. 
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A CYTOGENETIC STUDY OF SOME INDIVIDUALS 


PRESENTING WITH AMBIGUOUS GENITALIA 
G. GANDHI and NILAKSH GUPTA 





Ambiguous genitalia is a congenital physical abnormality where the outer genitals do not 
have the typical appearance of elther sex. This leads to tremendous social and psychological 
Impact on an individual and requires medical, psychological and social attention so that appropriate 
sex-of-rearing can be assigned. Physical examination of external genitalia, internal gonads and 
cytogenetic analysis should be performed since ambiguity can result from chromosomal! 
abnormalities A total of five normal healthy individuals matched for age and sex-of-reanng and 13 
individuals with ambiguous genitalia (17-31y) were investigated : five were Irving in the eunuch 
localities performing feminine roles and rest were living with their families and had male (2) or 
female (11) sex-of-rearing; six individuals were engaged as gardener, labourer, rickshaw-puller, 
seamstress, in dyeing Industry and as a mechanic. One individual, brought up as a female for 18 
years, had undergone surgical reconstruction for male genitalla. Peripheral blood lymphocyte 
cultures were available for eight individuals with ambiguous genitalla. No numerical / structural 
aberrations or cell line mosaicism were observed after routine cytogenetic analysis. Six individuals 
had 46, XY karyotype and two had 46, XX chromosomal constitution. The chromosomal sex was 
at variance from the sex-of-rearing in four Individuals, which may be sex reversal cases. In 
individuais with chromosomal constitution concordant with sex-of-reanng, pseudohermaphroditism 
may be the cause, 


Introduction 


Though uncertain or mistaken sex is not a‘physical threat to life, yet it can 
create social upheaval for the child and the family. Failure to promptly resolve 
the question of gender at birth can lead to a family psychosocial crisis relative to 
the sex of the rearing. The sexual phenotype is actually a result of complex 
interactions of genetic, cellular and hormonal signals which participate in a 
cascade of events required to generate the male or female phenotype. Defects 
in gonadal tissue or in later sexual development can cause the sex of an 
individual to be at-odds with the sex chromosomal constitution i.e. a condition of 
sex reversal. In may cases sex reversal is incomplete resulting in ambiguity of 
genitalia or intersex phenotype. Intersex and intersexuality are terms used to 
describe not only the cases of mixed internal or ambiguous external genitalia of 
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various origins but also to describe cases where the primary error may be 
chromosomal, the genitalia male or female, and the gonads either testes, 
ovaries or gonadal streaks (Lim ef al., 1998,51-58). Conflicting situations where 
the genitalia are ambiguous and sex assignment not feasible at birth populate 
the eucunuchoid groups. Ambiguous genitalia in the newbom also need immediate 
and rational management requiring a strategy of clinical, hormonal, genetic, 
molecular, and radiographic investigations to determine the etiology of the 
intersex state and orient the therapeutic approach. Gonadoblastoma is yet 
another complication in individuals with ambiguous genitalia. It is an in situ 
malignancy of the dysgenetic gonads composed of germ cells and sex cord 
elements and generally arise in patients with gonadal dysgenesis and Y sequences 
(Verp and Simpson, 1987,191-218). Hence, the presence of Y in a patient with 
gonadal dysgenesis requires counselling because of the risk of developing 
gonadoblatoma as do those with either 45,X/46,X der(Y) or 45, X/46,XY mosaics 
where the risk is 15-20% (Danish, 1982,555-575). Therefore genital ambiguity at 
birth preludes an immediate assignment of sex by biochemical, hormonal and 
chromosomal analyses (Rajendran & Hariham, 1995,666-671) though a method 
based on masculinization of internal and external genitalia for the initial 
assessment of ambiguous genitalia in infants exists (Ahmed ef al., 2000, 
658-665). In adults, karyotyping and knowledge about the sex chromosomal 
constitution can assist in gender assignment and psychiatric management with 
hormonal and/or surgical interventions. (Rajendran and Hariharan, 1995, 
666-671). The present study includes a basic scientific component for the 
genetic characterization of the abnormal sexual phenotypes with a view for an 
applied social component to assist in the rehabilitation and management of 
individuals with ambiguous genitalia. 


Materials and Methods 


For the present study the Guru Nanak Dev Hospital and eunuch 
localities in Amritsar were visited. Individuals presenting with ambiguous 
genitalia (diagnosis confirmed by a physician) with sex-of-rearing as 
males (n=4) ,and females (n=9), were requested to provide blood samples 
after voluntary informed consent. Precise information was taken down for name, 
age, sex-of-rearing, occupation, age at which ambiguity of genitalia 
was revealed, mothers’ gestational history and any medical examinations 
conducted and for any medical interventions carried out. Family histories 
for each proband (where available) were taken down as pedigrees. Age- and 
sex-of-rearing-matched normal, healthy (8 male and 2 female) individuals 
comprised the control group. 
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Venous blood (5ml) was withdrawn by a technician in heparinized syringes 
(250 [U/ml) under aseptic conditions. The blood was transported in an ice-box to 
the laboratory and was stored at 4°C to allow the plasma to separate. The 
microculture technique (Rooney and Czepulkowski., 1986,1-37) with modifications 
was followed. For 10ml cultures, 8ml of culture medium and approximately 2m! 
of plasma separated from whole blood were added along with one drop of blood. 
PHA-M (0.20 ml) was added to give the final concentration of 10 ug/ml in the 
medium. Cultures were incubated at 37°C for 70 hours and gently shaken thrice 
a day during incubation. After 70 hours of incubation, 0.15 ml of colchicine was 
added and a further incubation of 2 hours at 37°C was given to the cultures. 
G-banding of chromosomes was then carried out (Benn and Perle ,1986,57- 85). 
A total of 100 metaphases were scored per sample. For each individual 2-3 
karyotypes were compared with the standard G-banded karyotypes available in 
lrterature (ISCN, 1985,48-73). 


Results and Discussion 


A brief summary of the case histories of the individuals with ambiguous 
genitalia is given in Table 1. The results of short-term lymphocyte cultures from 
peripheral blood are presented in Table 2. Karyotypic analysis of G-banded 
metaphase chromosomes showed a normal chromosomal count (n=46) in 
both patient and control groups with no detectable chromosomal aberrations 
(both structural or numerical) or cell-line mosaicism. However the 
G-group chromosomal count did not match with the gender in some cases. There 
were four individuals with ambiguous genitalia (AUGO1, AUGO3, AUGOS5 and 
AUG08) having discordant chromosomal constitution with sex-of-rearing. All of 
them were reared as females but their karyotypic analysis revealed their 
chromosomal sex to be 46, XY. These can be considered as cases of sex 
reversal and may be consequences of aberrant recombination extending beyond 
the region of X-Y homology (pseudoautosomal boundary), mutations in the 
primary testis-determining gene, SR Y, located at Y p 11.2, large deletions of 
regions flanking the SRY gene (Ferguson-Smith et al., 1990, 198-202; McElreavey 
et al., 1992,121-125; Kwok ef al., 1996,465-468;Batanian et al., 2001,52- 57). 
Autosomal loci also have been implicated in XY-sex reversal (Wegner, 1990, 
1409- 1420; Wilkie et al., 1993,597-600; Wieacker et al., 1996,271-273; Fletjer 
et al.,1998, 794-802 ; Ostrer, 2001 ,207-215).Disruption of the androgen receptor 
by mutations can result in complete androgen Insensitivity syndrome (CAIS) and 
sex reversal in otherwise healthy 46, XY individuals. Patients with CAIS have 
normal male levels of testosterone but have a completely female appearance 
(Yong et al., 2000,15 22). 
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In patients with codes AUGO2 and AUGO6, chromosomal constitution was 
46, XX and was concordant with the sex-of-rearing. These may be the cases of 
female pseudohermaphroditism (FPH) in which there is presence of male or 
ambiguous extemal genitalia with female internal genitalia associated with a 
female karyotype (Erickson et al., 1997,331-337). FPH is mostly due to the 
deficiency of 21-hydroxylase, resulting in congenital adrenal hyperplasia in over 
90% of the cases. 


In patients with codes AUGO4 and AUGO7, chromosomal constitution was 
46, XY which was concordant with their. sex of rearing. These may be the cases 
of male pseudohermaphroditism (MPH), in which normal male karyotype 
(46, XY) and testicular development is associated with the ambiguity of internal 
and/or externa! genitalia (Rosler et al., 1996,1827-1831). In the present study 
also in one case (AG07) palpable bilateral testes were present. MPH may be 
caused by disorders of testosterone biosynthesis and metabolism or defective 
testosterone and dihydro-testosterone action at the target tissues due to receptor 
insensitivity to androgens (Gupta and Menon, 1997,189-194). 


Patients with codes AUGO1, AUGO3 and AUGOS were present with 
hypospadias. McAleer and Kaplan (2001, 2029-2032) had reported an incidence 
of intersex state to be between 27% and 100% in patients with hypospadias and 
cryptorchidism. Hypospadias were reported by isaac et al. (1982,163-166) to be 
present in two infants with ambiguous genitalia and XX male syndrome. An 
individual with XX, true hermaphroditism and hypospadias was reported by 
Margarit et al. (2000,25-28). Hypospadias are also associated with partial AIS, 
mixed gonadal dysgenesis and cryptorchidism (Sherman, 1997,195-203). Since 
in the present study only routine cytogenetic analysis of individuals with 
ambiguous genitalia has been carried out, the sub-microscopic defects have 
probably escaped detection. It therefore seems imperative that high resolution 
banding cytogenetic and molecular analyses be performed in all cases of the 
present study. Also cases AUGO2, AUGO6 and AUGO4, AUGO7 may be 
presenting indications for FPH and MPH, respectively. These conditions are 
mainly related with the hormonal anomalies, so hormonal assays can further 
assist in these cases. | 


A birth of a child with ambiguous genitalia should be regarded as a 
potential medical emergency and a chromosomal analysis should be among the 
first investigations to be undertaken, so that sex may be assigned as early as 
possible. The decision about sex-assignment should be made as early enough 
in infancy so as to avoid the medical and traumatic changes of sex typing and 
social problems, which an intersex individual may face in adult life and which 
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also will be compounded if the child is reared in the wrong sex (Sherman, 1997, 
195-203).in the present study individual AG01 (19 yrs.) was reared as a female 
from birth and at 18.6 years of age went for surgical reconstruction to male 
genitalia. This was concordant with the chromosomal constitution (46, XY). The 
individual has undergone an emotional upheaval and has problems regarding 
adjustment in the social set-up. 


The findings of the present study indicate that though no basic information 
on the cytogenetic aspects of ambiguous genitalia or for the sex-determining 
or differentiating pathway is forthcoming yet the information on chromosomal 
sex can assist in management strategies. The management for children with 
ambiguous genitalia is aimed to remove uncertainty and to arrive at a consensual 
and irrevocable decision about the sex of the child. In post-pubertals/adults, 
surgical interventions may be more appropriate so that the individual can live a 
dignified existence. An important off-shoot of the result of the present study 
however implicates the probable development of gonadal tumors in individuals 
with Y chromosomes. The presence of a complete or partial Y chromosome has 
been reported to be associated with gonadoblastoma. (Wani et al., 1997, 85-87; 
Papadimas et al. 2001, 1261-1263). This requires counselling for prophylactic 
gonadectomy or at least gonadal examination via laproscopy (Page, 1987,151- 
155; Weckworth et a/., 1988,91-94) so that the manifestation of a serious 
disease can be avoided in such situation. Further, since most parents voluntarily 
give-up such children to the local eucunuchoid groups, such studies can pave a 
way for diagnosis, management and rehabilitation for those affected at birth and 
hence assist In avoiding the ambiguities of sexual identity and the trauma 
associated with it throughout early and adult life. Gender assignment of these 
cases at birth requires a team-oriented approach involving neonatologists, 
geneticists, endocrinologists, surgeons, ethicists and counsellors (Rajendran 
and Hariharan, 1995, 666-671) so that appropriate sex-of-rearing can be designated 
and any necessary hormonal/surgical and psychological interventions carried 
out (Sultan et a/., 2002, 181-188). Counselling of parents is required with respect 
to appearance of external genitalia, possibility of their surgical reconstruction, 
future sexual functioning, risk of malignancy and wishes of parents (Oak et al., 
2000,11-37). However, whether the consent of intersex individual should be 
taken or not is still under debate (Hutcheson and Synder, 2002, online). 
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ON THE DECLINE IN FERTILITY: A COMPARATIVE STUDY 
AMONG SAARC COUNTRIES 


MD. ABDUL GONI and A. H. M. RAHMATULLAH IMON 


Over the last few decades many developing countries In the world, speclally in Asia, have 
experienced sharp deciine in fertility rate, Our interest les on the SAARC countries because they 
represent 36.5% population In Asia and 23.1% population of the world and all of these countries 
have different religious, cultural and economic backgrounds. Our main objective Is to make a 
comparative study on the trends of fertility dəcllne In differant SAARC countries and also to see 
the trends of some variables like Infant mortality, per capita income, Ife expectancy and 
urbanization that usually affect the fertility rate of a country. We also try to explain In this paper 
how these factors contribute to the decline in fertility. We observe that the nse in life expectancy 


is the key factor of fertility decline In tha SAARC countries. 
1. Introduction 


Fertility declines are now underway in many developing countnes and the 
focus of the debate about future fertility trends is shifting from the early to the 
later phases of the transition. In the late 1970's there was a consensus of that 
pronounced fertility declines that had occurred in many developing countries 
(Kabir 1977; Knodel, 1984; Dyson & Murphy, 1985: Kabir and Uddin, 1987). The 
average total fertility rate (TFR) has fallen by half from the traditional six or more 
to around three today. Over the last few decades most countries in Asia have 
experienced a demographic transition more rapid than any other region of 
the world between the early 1960s and the late 1990s the largest fertility 
decline occurred in Asia (-52%) and Latin America (-55%) and the smallest in 
Sub-Saharan (-15%) (United Nation, 2001). 


The characteristic pattern of a demographic transition is an initial decline 
in mortality rates, especially infant mortality. After a lag, fertility rates also begin 
to decline. Asian countries followed this pattern. Asia’s infant mortality rate fell 
rapidly from 180 in 1950 to 110 in 1965, further decline to 57 in 1995. The rate of 
this decline, while faster in East Asia than in South Asia, was quite dramatic 
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across the continent. From 1950 to 1960, the infant mortality rate in East Asia 
fell from 181 to 112, continuing to decline rapidly to a low of 34 in 1995. South 
East Asia saw infant mortality rates decline from 154 to 119 in the decade from 
1950 to 1960, falling 46 in 1995. South Asia had an infant mortality rate of 186 in 
1950, decline to 154 in 1960 and continuing to decline to 72 in 1995 (UN, 1998). 


Soon after the decline in mortality rates begun, there was a corresponding 
decline in fertility, with the total fertility rate falling from 5.86 in 1950 to 2.89 in 
1995. Unlike with mortality, the extent and speed of the decline in fertility rates 
varied widely across the regions of Asia. In East Asia the total fertility rate (TFR) 
was lower to begin with, at 7.70 in 1950. It fell rapidly, reaching 3.13 in 1975 and 
falling further to 1.78 in 1995. The total fertility rates in South East Asia was 6.03 
in 1950, declining slowly to 4.81 in 1975 and then to 2.86 in 1995. South Asia, 
starting at a slightly higher total fertility rate of 6.08 experienced a much slower 
decline, with the total fertility rate at 5.24 in 1975 and 3.42 in 1995. 


The original declines in fertility appear to be much more closely correlated 
with levels of per capita income than the declines in mortality. East Asia. which 
began with the highest levels of per capita income in Asia, saw the fastest 
decline in fertility rates, with South Asia, the poorest region, experiencing the 
slowest decline. This experience is consistent with economic theories relating 
fertility declines to increase in the opportunity costs of having children as 
standards of living rise, urbanization increases, and the levels of women’s 
education and earnings opportunities improve. The rapidity of the fertility decline 
in East Asia also creates sharp changes in the age structure, especially life 
expectancy and the effects on the dependency ratio are much more defined 
whereas in South East Asia and South Asia which have had more gradual 
declines in fertility. 


In this paper we have considered countries which are members of South 
Asian Association for Regional Co-operation (SAARC). We have considered this 
study area mainly because it has real importance from demographic 
view- point. About 36.5% population of Asia and 23.1 % population of the world 
live in this area (ECAP and World Population Prospects, 2003). All of the 
SAARC members countries are developing countries. Although SAARC has 
seven members- Bangladesh, Bhutan, India, Pakistan, Maldives, Nepal and 
Sri-Lanka, we have to exclude Bhutan from our analysis because of 
unavailability of data. In section 2 we compare the trends in fertility decline and 
also some other related variables among members of SAARC countries. We 
also consider regression analysis in section 3 to analyze the contributions of 
different explanatory variables related to the fertility decline in these countries. 
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2. Trends in Fertility and other Related Variables 


Fertility data based on the vital registration system have been inadequate 
in terms of quality and coverage. The main sources of information for this paper 
are the World Bank (2003) country data sheets. World Bank usually encourages 
countries to improve the quality of official statistics; provides a framework for 
evaluating need for data improvement and setting priorities for statistical 
development and guides participating countries in tpe public dissemination of 
comprehensive, timely, accessible and reliable economic, financial and 
socio-demographic statistics. 


We observe a sharp decline in mortality, especially infant mortality in the 
SAARC countries. It has been suggested that these rapid declines were a direct 
result of a past colonial transfer of public health technology from the west to 
Asia, leading to improved sanitation, safer drinking water, antibiotic’ and the use 
of DDT for malaria control (Bloom and Williamson 1998). Bangladesh infant 
mortality rate fell rapidly from 145 in 1970 to 129 in 1980, fmiher decline to 54 in 
2000. In India, infant mortality rate decline from 127 to 113 in 1980, further 
decline to 68 in 2000. From 1970 to 1980 infant mortality rate in Pakistan, 
Maldives, Nepal and Sri-Lanka fell from 117 to 105, 157 to 115, 165 to 133 and 
65 to 35, continuing to decline rapidly to 85, 59, 72 and 17 in 2000. The decline 
of the mortality rate in 2000 while faster in Bangladesh than in India, Pakistan, 
Maldives and Nepal. After the decline in mortality rates, corresponding to decline 
in fertility rates, with the total fertility rate (TFR) falling from 7 in 1970 to 3 in 2000 
in Bangladesh. Fertility rates decline from 1970 to 2000 in India, Pakistan, 
Maldives, Nepal and Sri-Lanka fell from 6 to 3, 7 to 5, 7 to 4,6 to 4 and 4 to 2 
respectively (World Bank 2003). 


While rising income explains much of the decline in fertility. The highest 
levels of per capita income, saw the fastest decline in fertility rates. Bangladesh 
with GNP per capita of U$120 in 1973 has TFR of 7 and GNP per capita of 
U$3 70 in 2000 has TFR of 3. Similar trends in India, Pakistan, Maldives, Nepal 
and Sri-Lanka. 


The rapidity of infant. mortality rate (IMR) and TFR decline also creates 
sharp changes in age structure, especially increases life expectancy. 
Bangladesh life expectancy increases from 43 in 1970 to 48 in 1980, further 
increases to 62 in 2000. In India life expectancy increases from 49 in 1970 to 54 
in 1980, further increases to 63 in 2000 and Pakistan, Maldives, Nepal and 
Sri-Lanka life expectancy increases from 49 in 1970 to 55 in 1980, 49 in 1970 to 
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55 in 1980, 42 in 1970 to 47 in 1980 and 66 in 1970 to 70 in 1980, further 
increases 63, 70, 59 and 75 in 2000 respectively. The trends analysis of TFR of 
different SAARC countries are presented in Table 2.1. 


TABLE 2.1 — TRENDS ANALYSIS OF TFR OF SAARC COUNTRIES FROM 1970 TO 2000. 


Country Trend Equation Student 't’ Sig. Level Projected (2005) 
Bangladesh 319.59 - 0 15814Y, 19.12 0.000 2.80 
india 213 22 - 0.1051Y, 14.80 0.000 2.49 
Maldives 200 44 - 0.0980Y, 8.20 0.000 3.95 
Nepal 145.84 -0 07073Y, 6 25 0.000 4.08 
Pakistan 173 32 - 0.0842Y, 8.42 0.000 4.50 
Sri-Lanka 152.81 - 0.0754Y, 10 36 0.000 1.63 


We observe from the table 2.1 that TFR of all the six SAARC countries 
tend to decline over the years (1970-2000) significantly, but the decline rate is 
the highest for Bangladesh and is the lowest for Nepal. But the TFR is quite high 
for Pakistan and the projection shows that in 2005 it will be 4.5 that is much 
higher than the TFR of other SAARC countries. The fertility decline rate is also 
very good for India: The achievement of Sri-Lanka is quite remarkable here. 
Starting from a very low TFR this contry maintains a good decline rate. 


Now we would like to see the time trend of infant mortality rate, gross 
national product, life expectancy and the rate of urbanization of different SAARC 
countries during the time period from 1970 to 2000 and the results are presented 
in Table 2.2. 


We observe from the World Bank (2003) data that in 1970 the IMR was the 
lowest in Sri-Lanka and highest in Bangladesh. Over the years the IMR tends to 
decrease for all SAARC countries. But the trend shows that Maldives, Nepal and 
Bangladesh maintain a very good rate in the reduction of infant mortality. For 
example, in 1970 the IMR was 145 per thousand for Bangladesh but in 2000 it 
got reduced to 54 only. But the performance of Pakistan is very poor in this 
regard. In 1970, its IMR was the second lowest, i.e., 117 per thousand but in 
2000 its IMR was highest (85) among the SAARC countries and it tends to be in 
the highest position for the years to come. The performance of Sri-Lanka is very 
good in this regard. This country had the lowest IMR before and still it maintains 
the lowest rate and the projection shows that by 2005 its IMR will be get reduced 
to nearly 10 per thousand. 
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TABLE 2.2—- TRENDS ANALYSIS OF IMR, GNP, LE AND URBANIZATION OF SAARC 
COUNTRIES FROM 1970 TO 2000 





Trend ` Country Trend Equation Student / 't' Sig. Level Projected (2005) 
IMR Bangladesh 6171.0 - 3.0546Y, 19.24 0.000 46.53 
India 4430.4 - 2.1830Y, 23.27 0.000 53.48 
Maldives 6795.4 - 3 3723Y, 27.14 0.000 33.94 
Nepal. 6390.1 -3.1602Y, 106.09 , 0.000 53.90 
Pakistan 2186.4 - 1,0507Y, 63.91 0.000 79 75 
Sri-Lanka 3326.3 - 1.6540Y, 9.27 0.000 10.03 
GNP Bangladesh -18774 + 9.577Y, 14.89 0.000 427.89 
India -21422 + 10.9388Y, 15.33 0.000 510.29 
Maldives -172785 + 87.42Y, 2.98 0.096 2492.15 
Nepal -11346 + 5.8002Y, = 17.13 0.000 283.40 
Pakistan -32707 + 16.62Y, — 13.12 0 000 616.10 
Sri-Lanka 47597 + 24.215Y, = 12.67 0.000 954.08 
Ee Bangladesh -1243 9 + 0.6528Y, 38.00 0.000 64.96 
India -968.8 + 0.5165Y, 32.75 0.000 66.78 
Maidives -1324.9 + 0.6970Y, 31.19 0.000 72.59 
Nepal -1093.5 + O.5761Y, 60.37 0.000 61.58 
Pakistan -841.11 +0.4523Y, 33.99 0.000 65.76 
Sri-Lanka -538.2 + 0.3070Y, 22.14 0.000 77.34 
Urbanization Bangladesh -11310+05781Y, 32.16 0.000 28.09 
india -510.9 + 0.2695Y 25 23 0.000 29.45 
Maldives -796.2 + 0.41 25Y, 8.72 0.000 30 86 
Nepal -507.3 + 0.2595Y, 28.75 0.000 12.99 
Pakistan -522.3 + 0.2778Y, 28.51 0 000 34 69 
Sri-Lanka -14.4 + 0.0037Y, 0.240 0.814 21.82 


The GNP usually measures the economic progress of a country. From the 
World Bank (2002) data we observe that in 1970 the GNP of Sri-Lanka and 
Pakistan was almost the same and they had the highest GNP among the 
SAARC countries. But we observe from the trends that over the years Sri-Lanka 
on average progresses nearly 1.5 times higher than Pakistan and now has the 
second highest GNP in this region. We must mention that at present Maldives 
possesses the highest GNP here but because of non- availability of data 
its trend analysis is rather restrictive. The performance of Nepal is really 
unsatisfactory in this regard. This country had the lowest GNP in 1970 and the 
trend analysis shows that on average it had the lowest progress rate over the 
years and still Nepal has the lowest GNP among the SAARC countries. 


In 1970, Sri-Lanka had the highest life expectancy (66 years) followed by 
India, Pakistan and Maldives each (49 years). Nepal (42 years) and Bangladesh 
(43 years) were at the bottom list. We observe from the trend analysis that life 
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expectancy has been increased for all SAARC countries in the last 30 years. 
Sri-Lanka still maintains the lead, but the performances of India and Nepal are 
also very good. by this time Maldives and India have overtaken Pakistan and the 
life expectancy of Bangladesh has also come very closer to Pakistan. 


In case of urbanization, Pakistan was leading in 1970 and maintains the 
lead still now. The performance of Bangladesh, India and Maldives are good in 
this regard. It is surprising to observe that the urbanization is not increased in 
Sri-Lanka. In 1970 its urbanization rate was 22%. It got reduced to 21 % in 1983. 
Things start improving after 1993 but even in 2000 this rate was 23%. Nepal had 
the lowest urbanization rate in 1970 and still its rate is the lowest among the 
SAARC countries. 


3. Factors Affecting the TFR in SAARC Countries 


As we have already mentioned that the standard literature tells us that 
there are several factors which affect the total fertility rate (TFR) of any country. 
Upon the availability of data we have considered four important variables - infant 
mortality rate (IMR), gross national product (GNP), life expectancy (LE) and 
urbanization on which the TFR may depend on. In this section we have made an 
attempt to see how these variables individually and/or jointly affect the TFR of 
different SAARC countries using multiple regression techniques. 


At first we would like to see how these four explanatory variables 
individually contribute to the TFR of different SAARC countries. We have 
computed the regression coefficients together with their associated student's ' t ' 
statistic, its significance levels and also computed the coefficient of 
determination R? for six SAARC countries and these results are presented in 
Table 3.1. | 


When the TFR is fitted on IMR, we observe from Table 3.1 that the IMR 
contributes in highly significant way to explain the TFR for all SAARC countries. 
These contributions are positive that means the TFR of these countries fall when 
the IMR of these countries get down. We also observe that the GNP has 
significant negative contribution on TFR for all SAARC countries. That means 
with the progress in economy the TFR tends to decrease. But we must mention 
that we have excluded Maldives from the analysis as its sufficient GNP data is 
not available. We may draw similar conclusion when we consider the 
contribution of LE on TFR. We observe for all SAARC countries that the 
increases in life expectancy helps to reduce the TFR in a highly significant way. 
Finally when we consider urbanization as an explanatory variable for TFR, we 
observe from Table 3.1 that its contribution is highly significant (of course in a 
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negative way) for Bangladesh, India, Nepal and Pakistan. Its contribution is 
moderate for Maldives and for Sri-Lanka urbanization has simply no contribution 
on TFR. 


TABLE 3.1— INDIVIDUAL CONTRIBUTION OF DIFFERENT EXPLANATORY VARIABLES 
ON THE TFR OF SAARC COUNTRIES. 


Factor Country Coefficient Student ' t ' Slg. Level R? 
IMR Bangladesh 0.050 14 73 0 000 0.952 
India 0 046 10.07 0.000 0.902 
Maldives 0.028 5.48 0.000 0.732 
Nepal 0.021 5.25 0.000 0.714 
Pakistan 0.075 6 63 0.000 0 800 
Sri-Lanka 0.043 6.63 0.000 0.800 
GNP Bangladesh -0.019 8.47 0.000 0.867 
India -0.009 8.87 0.000 0.877 
Maldives - - - - 
Nepal -0.011 4.53 0.000 0.631 
Pakistan -0.006 5.76 0.000 0.734 
Sn-Lanka -0.003 6.34 0 000 0.893 
LE Bangladesh -0.239 16.98 0.000 0.952 
india -0.201 13.62 0.000 0 944 
Maldives -0.145 8.06 0 000 0 855 
Nepal -0. 122 6.66 0.000 0.818 
Pakistan -0.168 5.83 0.000 0.755 
Sri-Lanka -0.255 9.60 0.000 0.893 
Urbanization Bangladesh -0.269 14.83 0.000 0.944 
India -0 364 10 06 0.000 0.902 
Maldives -0.157 310 0.010 0.466 
Nepal -0.259 5 72 0.000 0 736 
Pakistan -0.288 6.40 0.000 0.774 
Sn-Lanka 0.000 0.00 1.000 0.000 


Now we would like to see how the four explanatory variables contribute 
jointly to the TFR of different SAARC countries and these results are presented 
in Table 3.2 


We observe from Table 3.2 that different factors contribute in a different. 
way to the TFR of different SAARC countries. For Bangladesh the effect of GNP 
is significant at 10% level of significance. The Indian data shows that life 
expectancy has a significant effect (at 5% level) on TFR. Life expectancy also 
contributes significantly (at 10% level) for Nepalese data. IMR has a significant 
contribution (at 5% level) when we consider the data of Pakistan. But it we re-fix 
our level at 20%, we observe from Table 3.2 that life expectancy has significant 
effect on TFR for Maldives, Pakistan and Sri-Lanka and urbanization 
contributes significantly on TFR of Maldives. It is interesting to note that we 
observe some contradictions between results presented in Table 3.1 and Table 
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3.2. In regression analysis this type of problems occurs quite frequently. When 
several explanatory variables contribute jointly, then there could be a huge 
difference between the individual contribution and the overall contributions of the 
explanatory variables. One apparent reason for this is the presence of 
multicollinearity among the explanatory variables. For this problem the effect of 
different explanatory variables are not clearly understood. This problem may also 
lead to the ‘wrong sign’ problem [see Montgomery and Peck (1992)] which makes 
the explanation of the results very difficult. For example, with the Bangladeshi data, 
multicollinearity diagnostic results (details result is not shown for brevity) show 
that the explanatory variables are highly affected by the multicollinearity 
problem. This problem results in a strange conclusion for Bangladeshi data that 
the economic growth (increases in GNP) increases the TFR, but the individual 
analysis shows the opposite result. In such a situation it would be more realistic 
to use an appropriate variable selection method to include only the potential 
explanatory variables in the model. An excellent review of different variable 
selection techniques are now available in Ryan (1997). Here we consider the 
stepwise method to fit the regression model and the results (computed by SPSS 
10) of contributions of different potential explanatory variables on TFR for 
different SAARC countries are presented in Table 3.3. 


TABLE 3.2 — OVER ALL CONTRIBUTION OF DIFFERENT EXPLANATORY VARIABLES 
ON THE TFR OF SAARC COUNTRIES. 


Factor Country Coefficient Student * t ' Sig. Level 
IMR Bangladesh 0.016 0.41 0.696 
India -0.013 0 52 0.615 
Maldives 0.015 0.475 0.646 
Nepal -0.144 1.36 0.217 
Pakistan -0.169 1.54 0.163 
Sri-Lanka -0.019 0.55 0 599 
GNP Bangladesh 0 015 2 18 0.071 
India -0.001 0.32 0.754 
Maldives - - - 
Nepal -0.009 0.56 0.595 
Pakistan -0 010 0.58 0.581 
Sri-Lanka 0.00 0.29 0.777 
LE Bangladesh -0.409 1.38 0.216 
India -0.400 2.85 0 022 
Maldives -0.173 1.77 0111 
Nepal -0.794 1.96 0.090 
Pakistan -0 887 2.11 0.068 
Sn-Lanka -0.397 1.42 0.195 
Urbanization Bangladesh 0.085 0.50 0.633 
India 0.324 1.18 0 274 
Maldives 0.164 1.65 0.138 
Nepal -0.040 0.14 i 0.891 
Pakistan -0.126 0.43 0.677 


Sri-Lanka -0 050 0.22 0.830 
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TABLE 3.3 — STEPWISE REGRESSION OF DIFFERENT POTENTIAL VARIABLES ON TFR 
OF SAARC COUNTRIES. 


Country Potential Variable Co-efficlent Student 't’ Sig. Level R? 
Bangladesh Life expectancy -0.241 12.934 0.000 0.949 
India Life Expectancy -0.201 13618 0 000 0.944 
Nepal Life Expectancy -0.122 6.658 0.000 0.816 
Sn-Lanka Life Expectancy -0.255 9.602 0.000 0.893 
Pakistan IMR -0.075 6.63 0.000 0.800 
Maldives Life Expectancy -0.217 7.633 0.000 0.922 


We observe from the results presented in Table 3.3 that for SAARC 
countries life expectancy is the key factor that influences the total fertility rate. 
This variable has highly significant effects for all members of SAARC countries 
except Pakistan. In Pakistan, the infant mortality rate contributes In a highly 
significant way to the fertility rate. 


4. Conclusions 


In this paper our main objective was to analyze the trends in the fertility 
decline among SAARC countries in the last 30 years. We observe that 
Sri-Lanka, India and Bangladesh have made good progress in this regard. We 
also focus on the trends of some variables that are believed to be responsible for 
the decline in fertility rate. We observe that all SAARC member countries except 
Pakistan have made good progress to keep their infant mortality rate down and 
specially the performance of Sri-Lanka is quite outstanding. Maldives has the 
highest GNP in this region and Sri-Lanka has made a significant development in 
this regard. Sri-Lanka, India, Nepal and Bangladesh have made a good progress 
in increasing life expectancy in this region. The performance of Pakistan is quite 
satisfactory in urbanization among the SAARC member countries. The 
regression analysis shows that for almost all of the SAARC member countries 
life expectancy is the key factor.to keep the total fertility rate down. The 
countries which have become more successful to make the life expectancy high 
have also become successful to keep the fertility rate down. Unlike the other 
SAARC countries the infant mortality rate has become the main factor of the 
change in fertility rate in Pakistan. In our analysis it is clear that the SAARC 
member countries the IMR and LE becomes successful to keep the fertility rate 
down. Reduction in IMR it is necessary to improve sanitation, drinking water and 
medicine facilities in the SAARC member countries. Increased mobilization 
of human, financial and material resources are required to increase their 
participation in the labour force and income generating activities by providing 
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credit and other facilities. Implication of policy, participation of the government, 
NGOs and the community is required. 
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SCHOOL STUDENTS AND THEIR WORKLOAD : CASE STUDY 
OF A SMALL TOWN IN WESTERN ORISSA 


RASHMI PRAMANIK and DEEPAK KUMAR BEHERA 


Childhood is a cultural constructon and very much a part and parcel of our complex 
social order. It is a matter of serious concern that children are not given due scope to voice thelr 
views in matters affecting thelr own Ives. The study critically examines the physical and mental 
workload of the some school-going children in two different but related settings, le. the school 
and the home. 


Teachers always have sky-high expectation from the students and the students find It 
really difficult to attain that level. In bnnging up children, parents tend to be too ambitious to make 
them achievers and performers. The teachers at school and parents at home force the child 
to concentrate in academics under the plea “In the best Interest of the child". Thus, the 
ever-increasing burden slowty but surely takes away the childhood from the school-going 
children. 


introduction 


Childhood is defined as a period of preparation, a period of “still-not-being- 
able to and of no participation’. It means that children are not supposed to act 
autonomously but that their actions are to a large extent directed, because 
children are by definition seen as those, who still have to leam to become 
useful members of society (Hungerland, 1999: 65). As the child grows into 
adolescence and is no longer a dependant child, the parents demand that he 
acts his age and try to confirm to adult standards of behaviour. 


Modern childhood constructs children out of society, mutes their voices 
and denies their personhood (Alanen, 1990; Ennew, 1991; Oldman, 1994; 
Mayall, 1994; Qvortrup, 1994). For many children of contemporary societies 
“the dominating feature of childhood is that of powerlessness and lack of control 
over what happens to them” (Lansdown, 1994: 34). Socially marginalized 
childhood restricts children's activities to “child-specific places and 
child-specific ways” (Bardy, 1994: 307). Childhood as a social construction 
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belongs to nobody, but everybody competes with everybody else to control it. 
The possible competitors are the soclety/school, the family and children them- 
selves. “Children who in every soclety are by definition excluded from power 
game, control the childhood the least" (Shamgar-Handelman, 1994: 264). 


Educational system represents the fundamental structural force of 
modem childhood. Today no society is considered to be complete without a 
school. It is here that imparting instruction in certain subjects and also training 
him in other works of. life bring about the development of the personality of the 
child. The educational system structures children’s life through time spent in the 
school per day, the amount of homework, teacher attitude, course structure, etc. 


The school is not only about learning facts and figures. The UN 
Convention on the Rights of the child expresses views about the spint in the 
school and the values to be taught. The pedagogic methods should be 
administered in a manner consistent with the child's human dignity and in 
conformity with the present Convention (Article 28: 2). The UN Committee 
interprets this to mean that corporal punishment should not be allowed in 
schools. Respect for human rights is mentioned specifically in Article 29. 
Similarly Article 31 covers the right of the child to rest, leisure and platy. 


The present day competitive and expanding school system contributes 
heavily to the development of an educational ideology of upbringing. It can be 
argued that the character of children’s education as a basic investment in the 
future implies that education may be interpreted as work. The expanding 
educational system dominating children’s day to an ever-increasing extent 
represents the child labour of the post industrial society (Field, 1995: 51). The 
new working child is the school child (Qvortrup, 1987: 15). Parents and teachers 
press the child to excel in the world of competition, particularly in academic 
pursuits. Indeed, this concem is evident In all cultures that value academic 
accomplishment. Endeavour made to accelerate children’s acquisition of 
academic skills begins, for many, soon after birth. Academic training that begins 
at four years of age is considered to be too late. 


The shortsightedness regarding children has reached epidemic 
proportions. The future looms so large in the mental horizons of educated 
parents, that the presentis totally engulfed. The present becomes a means to an 
end, the end being the future. The future has no trace of happiness or 
compassion as objectives to be attained or traits to be cultivated. Child’s future 
as envisaged by parents is a comfortable life, success, money, etc. The 
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importance of these aims is blown up out of proportion by the parents. Success, 
to start with, in academics is: ranks, stars, medals and the works, soon followed 
by career options. Pushing children towards these objectives also means putting 
them into straitjackets at various times in the Childhood span. 


In the process, the educational system is a willing partner. Schools like to 
have “good results” and they know that ambitious parents will goad their 
children into achieving good examination results. It has been noticed that adult 
conspiracies against childhood thrive. School has further institutionalized the 
separation of the children from the society, confirming upon them a separate 
identity: their proper place is in the classroom. From the point of view of adults, 
children should remain secluded in homes and in schools because the world at 
large can be dangerous for them (Castro, 2000: 139). Children are thus excluded 
from adult world. Children are constantly told, “it is for their good”; generally any 
attempt on the part of the children to ask for a re-definition of parental objectives 
is treated like a freedom slogan in an occupied country. The quality of childhood 
has clearly deteriorated. Aries (1962) concludes that the family and the school 
are responsible for removing the child from the adult society. 


Objectives 


Against this backdrop, the intention of this concise study is to analyze the 
extent to which the school-going students are given freedom to participate 
in decisionmaking concerning their educational matters. The study critically 
examines the physical and mental workload of the sample students in two 
different settings, i.e. the school and the home. It tries to reflect the voices of 
children with regards to their school and home environments. The study finally 
highlights the disagreement between children’s perspectives on their own lives 
and that of the adults on children’s lives. 


Study Area 


The study was conducted among the school-going children in Brajrajnagar 
town of Jharsuguda district, Orissa. Of the 11 high schools located in this small 
town, four were selected for our study. The sample schools were: Daniel Public 
School, Kendriya Vidyalaya, O.P.M. Boys’ High School and O.P.M. Girls’ High 
School. The sample schools to a large extent represent the all India picture, as 
one finds schools of these types all over the urban India. The students of the 
sample schools were exposed.to three different types of course curriculum, i.e. 
Indian Certificate Secondary Examination (ICSE), Central Board of Secondary - 
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Examination (CBS E) and High School Certificate Examination (HSC). Students 
from class VI to class X, who are between <12 and > 15 years of age, were 
selected as the primary respondents of the study. Data for the study were 
collected with the help of interview and observation methods. The sample 
students were also requested to provide us with information. about their 
everyday experiences at school and home. 


The Sample Schools 


Daniel Public School (hereafter DPS) in an English medium 
co-educational school, located in a relatively isolated environment. The school 
follows the ICSE course for educating the students. The school functions 
between 11.00 a.m. and 4.00 p.m. Though the school has both primary and 
secondary sections, we confined our study among the students of the 
secondary level. Kendriya Vidyalaya (hereafter KV) is an English medium 
co-educational central government school. It is situated at the outskirts of the 
town. The school follows the CBSE course. The timing of the school is from 
10.30 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. The Orient Paper Mill Boys’ High School is an Oriya (the 
regional language of the State) medium school located at the heart of the Town 
For a long period of time the school was under the management of the Orient 
Paper. Mills, Brajrajnagar. However, it was taken over by the Government in the 
year 1994. The school follows the HSC course. The school maintains the 
normal timing, ie, 10.30 a.m. to 4.00 p.m. The Orient Paper Mill Girls’ 
High School (hereafter OPMGHS) is an Oriya medium school located 
besides the OPMBHS. The school was established in the year 1966. The school 
starts it's day at 6.50 a.m. and ends at 11.30 a.m. Like the Orient Paper Mill 
Boys’ High School, it also follows HSC course structure. Of the four 
schools, one follows ICSE, one CBSE and the remaining two schools 
follow HSC course cur riculums. 


Children at School 


The primary function of the school is to instruct children and the school- 
life is co-extensive with academic pursuits. “The school as a social institution is 
a setting where crucially, adult authority is more salient and less challengeable 
than at home” (Mayall, 1994 : 122). School differs from the home in its character 
as an institution with accepted social goals and norms formalized and 
implemented through the regime; or as has been neatly put: standardized modes 
of behaviour (Giddens, 1979 : 96). The activities of the children at school are 
- bureaucratized by the adult (Hartley, 1987 : 47). 
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The adult has further knowledge of the school as ideal environment to 
ensure. that children have no legitimate voice. The children never reach maturity 
or independence at school. The independence that teachers say they aim for in 
children turns out to be conformity with school norms, both academic and social 
(May all 1994 : 122). Teachers impart teaching and training to the children within 
the frameworks of their understanding of the “good child” (ibid: 123). 


The students find it monotonous to sit continuously in a similar posture 
without talking to their classmate for long six hours, Sitting in an over-congested 
classroom with only a break-time of about 30 minutes makes them feel 
completely exhausted and tired, Further a high percentage of the students 
dislike the threatening environment in the school. Children always enjoy 
freedom. They do not like to be under domination or to be under restrictions. A 
boy of.class VIII, studying in DPS narrates : 


"I do not ke the threatening/authontarian environment that prevails in my schoo! 
premises. ! like freedom. My teachers hardly Interact with me outside the classroom. 
| dislike the domination of the teachers in all children’s activities”. 


As a matter of fact, the aforesaid statement indicates that Rohan is not 
satisfied with the suffocated atmosphere in the school. He feels that his 
teachers maintain a distance with him. He dislikes remaining under restrictions 
in all his activities in the school. It appears that the kind of freedom necessary 
for a healthy development of personality is not there in his school. This is quite 
depressing to him. 


School problems are numerous. According to Kovagqik (1994 :113) 
“most criticized features of school education are: regimentation; lack of 
individualization, a rigid system of seating, grouping, grading and marking; and 
the authoritarian role of. the teacher’. The school has a low-grade recognition of 
children’s physical health. The implications of compulsory all-day schooling as 
regards to health maintenance is a matter of serious concern. Some children are 
aware of health damaging aspect of school routines, boredom and tedium, noise, 
stressful social relations with adult and children, “from which and from whom 
they cannot escape” (Mayall, 1994: 123). 


Another major problem in the sample schools is the lack of strong 
interpersonal relationship between students and teachers. The students do not 
feel free to discuss their problems, viz. classroom teaching, course content 
and examinations, etc. with the teachers. The teachers also usually do not 
encourage the students to do so. It is significant to mention that all the teachers 
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ofthe sample schools follow nonparticipatory method of teaching. A “monologue 
classroom situation” is a common sight. The teachers always have sky-high 
expectations from the students and the students find it really difficult to attain 
that level. 


Various techniques are employed by the teachers to discipline the 
students. The students do not grow up emotionally secure. Repeated 
punishment has made some of them stubborn. Expecting obedience from 
students is a natural tendency with the teachers and to be obedient is a natural 
obligation on the part of the students. 35 per cent of the students report that they 
get corporal punishment frequently whereas the remaining 65 per cent state that 
they are punished occasionally. In claiming the legal and moral right to inflict 
corporal punishment upon children, the school reinforces the idea of the child as 
being in “need” of a particular form of discipline. By virtue of its legal authority, 
the school is able to impose its decision upon the students. Majority of the 
students show their unwillingness to accept the “reconstruction” of what they 
should be. 


During the course of interview, a male student of class IX studying in 
OPMBHS narrated his feelings as thus : 


"| hate the corporeal punishment given to us by our class-teacher. He punishes us 
almost on a regular basis even rf we are not at fault. He exercises his power as his daily 


duty. | do not remember of a single class In which he has not beaten anyone of us”. 


The above-mentioned statement by Ashok indicates the terrible mental 
tension he passes through during the school hours. It seems that his 
class-teacher does not spare any studént for even the slightest mistake. The 
teacher is very harsh is his dealings. His attitude shows a faultfinding tendency 
and giving punishment has become his habit. This creates a fear complex in the 
students. Instead of inspiring the students he has become an object of fear for 
students in the class. 

The time consumed by school exceeds the time spent in the school 
building., School penetrates into family life, and thus a struggle arises between 
two stages and scripts that seek to pre-structure children’s life, space and time 
(Kovaqik, 1994: 113). Itis the school that determines how much time remains to 
the child. The school “intrudes into family life by means of homework, which 
often requires the assistance of parents” (ibid: 114). If one estimates for 
students in higher grades on an average of two hours of essential homework a 
day (and it may even be more), one finds that the workload of school children is 
sometimes greater than that of adults. Of the 120 sample students, 40.83 per 
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cent opined that the volume of homework is heavy, 38.33 per cent felt that the 
volume of homework as moderate. The remaining 20.83 per cent reported that 
the homework given at school is light by nature. 


There is tendency in all the sample schools to crowd the syllabus of each 
subject with too many facts that are of little significance in children’s lives. The 
curriculum makers at the school level are more concerned with logical and 
scientific. demands of the subject than the needs, the psychology and the 
interests of the learners. The sample students are exposed to too-extensive 
textbooks, excessively complex subject matter, unintelligible formulations, a 
host of scientific terms, abstract concepts, encyclopedic facts in textbooks, 
etc. The mass of teaching material is disproportionate to the age of the student; 
the degree of difficulty of textbooks rises irregularly and disproportionately 
(Kovagik, 1994: 112). 


The traditional curriculum was narrowly conceived, un-psychologically 
planned and ineffectively executed. The present course structure is an 
accelerated and enriched curriculum. This challenging curriculum engages the 
students in school by drawing clear connections between learning and the world 
beyond school. It is marked in the sample schools that there has been lot of 
changes in the course structure within the last ten years. In addition to this the 
quality of teaching in the schools has also changed. While interviewing a teacher 
of DPS, she stated: 


"| find it difficult to take classes as | am not acquainted with the new course structure. 
No training in the form of refresher course is given to us to add to our understanding of 
new concepts and theories. What | had read during graduation level is now being taught 
In class X". 


The aforesaid statement reveals the inconvenience the teacher faces due 
to the upgradation of the course curriculum. It becomes increasingly difficult for 
the teacher to understand and explain the students what they themselves have 
not understood. The inability of the teachers to handle a course successfully 
turns out to be a great problem for the concerned students. 


Integration curriculum requires complex change, which may make 
teachers; school administrators and parents uncomfortable. The Board of 
School Education has introduced advanced curriculum in almost all subjects in 
the schools. Our analysis proves that of the 120 sample students, 24.58 per 
cent found the course structure to be light, 36.25 per cent opined that 
the syllabus is moderate in terms of difficulty level and the remaining 
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39.17 per cent found it to be heavy. The increasing level of difficult in the syllabus 
is disproportionate to the age of the students and therefore many times it simply 
remains beyond their comprehension level. Thus the ever-increasing burden 
slowly but surely takes away the childhood from the school-going children. 


Children at Home 


A child when grows up is no longer a dependent child. The parents demand that 
he should act his age and try to confirm to adult standard of behaviour. They 
expect him to shoulder up some of the burdens of the home. In our sample area 
where labour is expensive, it is beyond the reach of the parents to employ 
full-day servants for routine domestic work. Thus the parents burden the children 
with household chores. Parents generally do the responsible work and children 
assist them in their work. 


In bringing up children, parents tend to be ambitious to make them 
achievers. There is pleading, persuasion and urging and even threat to enforce 
_children’s compliance of parental expectations. The general bellef is that 
competition is the only tool to make children achieve success in education. 
Wishing for the first rank, money, fame and success for the children is the 
general rule. By the time the baby crawls to the door or lips the first syllables of 
language, the parents look out anxiously for any first-in-the class signs. Today's 
child does not have a childhood. There is a pressure on them to be achlevers 
and performers. A young mother displays with pride, the medal her child gets in 
the kindergarten, treating it also as recognition of her talent as a mother. If the 
child does not get a similar medal in the next term, she blames herself. 


When we reached the doorstep of a respondent's house, we heard his 
mother shouting : 


“Panda’s (our neighbour) son secures the first position In the class but why Is your 
position sixth. Raju (Mr. Panda’s son) is equally outstanding in games and sports. He 
efficiently operates the computer, whereas you even do not match with him in these 


extra-curncular activities”. 


The above argument unearths the parental expectations. It seems that 
Srideep’s mother is over-concerned and worried about her son’s rank and 
outward activities as compared to others. This shows ranks, marks and grades 
have become her focal issue. The sky-high expectations to successfully 
combine studies with other activities is not an easy task. It is really difficult for 
Srideep to attain that level. 
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The sample students try to show good results in examinations in order to 
fulfil the expectations of their parents. In spite of a busy schedule In a day, the 
students maintain proper study hours. Of the 120 sample students, 46 (38.33%) 
students stated that they study less than 3 hours a day, 50 (41.66%) said that 
their study hours ranges between 3 and 5 hours a day, and the remaining 24 
(20.00%) students study for more than 5 hours a day. In some cases the 
students fail to devote more time for their studies due to some unavoidable 
familial obligations. A separate room in the house is an essential requirement for 
a student in order to maintain the study hours. But this is practically not possible 
for many students of our study area where the town is overcongested and people 
stay in houses having limited space. It is found from our study that as many as 
86 (71.67%) students do not have separate study room. The space used by 
them their for studying purpose is also simultaneously used by other family 
members for performing their routine activities. Only 34 (28.33%) students have 
separate study room. A girl studying in class of KV tells: 


“There is always a rush of guests In my home. | do not remember of a single evening 
when guests have not crowded my house. | feel concerned as | fail to maintain my 


study hours". 


The above report of Nandita shows the non-congenial study atmosphere 
at her home. It appears that there is arrival of many family friends and relatives 
in her house. it seems that the people who come there talk to one another loudly 
forgetting that it creates disturbance to Nandita. At times her mother calls her to 
attend to the guests. This further disturbs her concentration leading to her poor 
performance in the examinations. 


Parents depend upon educational institutions for the educational 
progress of their children. However, at the same time they are to a great extent 
responsible for creating interest in their children and thus motivating them to 
achieve education. Parents with better educational background are able go give 
better guidance to their children. In some cases it is found that the elder brother/ 
sister or uncle/aunty also assist the sample students in their studies back at 
home. In our study 43.33 percent students receive assistance from their mother 
in their studies back at home. Only 23.33 per cent students get such assistance 
from their father. The percentage of students receiving help from both the 
parents is very low. 


The teachers are expected to keep in touch with the latest trends in 
education. However, many teachers are not orientated to the revised curriculum 
in our sample schools. The parents expect that their children should excel in 
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academics. This prompts them to send their children for private coaching. Our 
study shows that out of 120 sample students, 72.50 per cent attend coaching 
classes whereas only 27.50 per cent stay away from it. 


The father of one of our respondents narrates : 


"°| was forced to send my child to coaching classes, because substantial 
portion of the course remained uncovered and the teachers did not teach 
properly In the school. | am now happy as my child has secured good marks in the 


examinations”. 


This brings to light the opinion of the parents with regards to tuition. It 
seems that the same teachers do not teach well in the school intentionally but 
teach property in the coaching classes so as to attract the students. The 
students’ performances get’ better in the school because the teacher revises the 
course thoroughly in the tuition classes. This becomes a burden for the students 
to attend one or more tuitions. Similarly it is an extra economic burden for the 
parents for spending additional money for meeting tuition expenses. 


Parents must maintain a healthy attitude and affectionate behaviour 
towards their children. The affect of parental behaviour depends on the way in 
which the child perceives the parents, i.e. the meaning that their behaviour has 
for the children who have a good basic relation with their parents approved their 
parents’ behaviour, whilst those who have a negative attitude towards their 
parents tend to object to almost any behaviour of the parents. More than the 
child’s obedience and good behaviour the parents expect the child's good 
performance in their school examination. They usually hold high aspiration about 
their child’s academic performance. The child keeps up to their expectations 
because he has high regard for them and their attitudes. As the child grows, his 
association with the parents changes. Traditionally in our society, children are 
viewed as the property of their parents. The very fact of their physical weakness, 
lack of knowledge and experience renders children dependent on the adults 
around them. Chiidren always expect a friendly relationship with their parents. In 
this case, it is not ideal on the part of the parents to be very strict in imposing 
rules and regulations. In the present study it is seen that 40 per cent parents are 
very strict regarding discipline and in the academic performance. They demand 
excessive exactness from their children, which the child fails to comply. 


An affective relationship between adults and children is important in 
building and facilitating learning environments in which children relate well to 
themselves, to other children and to their environment. This encourages children 
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to interact with each other as they discover and explore their needs, interests 
and anxieties. Parents often look for less violent ways of correcting their 
children’s behaviour (Rengifo, 2003 : 26). 


Television is another intruder into family life. The most insatiable 
consumers of television seem to be school children. Television is in many cases 
the structuring factor of family evenings. The eye-catching programmes draw 
the attention and eagerness of the children. It forces them to spend many 
inactive hours sitting in front of the television. The few good programmes on the 
small screen are also so hemmed in by attention-grabbing advertisements that 
even watching those programmes becomes a strain for the children. Some of our 
sample children have developed the habit of watching television even late 
in the night. Many students reported that they feel drowsy and uneasy in the 
classroom as they sleep late in the night after watching a movie. As they do not 
get sufficient rest In the night, they remain inattentive in the classroom and feel 
lazy throughout the day. 


Children are categorized as “superkids” by their parents, because 
basically they press their children to excel, particularly in academic pursuits. 
Besides acceleration, children are required to strive for super academic 
excellence. Children are expected to be equally outstanding in music, sports, 
dance, arts and social discourse. Thus, in addition to tuition for their studies, 
some of them have instructors for swimming, music, computers, karate and 
public speaking. These courses are pursued not for the child's enjoyment or 
relaxation, but for attaining more merits or distinctions, as desired by the 
parents. The child’s routine consists of round of classes, instruction and 
coaching. Though it is good to learn something extra, yet it increases the 
workload of the already overburdened child. Such children find it really difficult 
to combine their studies, tuitions, homework and the extra-coaching 
simultaneously and successfully. 


In some of our sample families where both the parents are working, the 
children are the worst sufferers. In such cases the parents fail to give adequate 
attention to the educational progress of their children. They feel tired after 
returning from work piace and thus left with a little energy to supervise their 
children’s educational matters. In such a situation the children feel alienated. 


In our study where both parents are working, the children are seen feeling 
isolated and neglected. Their parents are so busy throughout the day that 
they hardly get time to share with the children. Their parents cannot make 
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themselves practically involved with the children. In some families it is observed 
that a maidservant is deputed to look after the children. In this cases the children 
lack parental love and affection. A female student of class VIII, studying in 
OPMGHS says: 


“Both my parents are working, so they do not have enough time to keep track of my 
educational progress. Occasionally my mummy assists me in my studies. She is so 
busy in the working days that she hardly gets time to talk to me regarding my 


educational progress”. 


Roopali’s statement indicates the busy schedule of her parents. If 
appears that she gets very less assistance from her parents in her studies. Her 
father goes to his job place early in the moming and returns late in the night. At 
times Roopall does not meet her father ever once in a day. She feels jealous 
when she sees her friends with their parents. This sometime makes her to feel 
uncared and neglected. 


The most painful loneliness is not when one is alone, but when one is in 
the presence of others and yet fee! separated, excluded and cut off from the 
shared world of the others. The quality and quantity of the time spend together 
by parents and children are very Important. Psychological time is thus, often 
devalued. As a result the devastating environment is often accompanied by a 
threatening deterioration in the relationship with the child, which especially 
jeopardizes children’s well-being. 


Concluding Remarks 


Childhood is a cultural construction and very much a part and parcel of our 
complex social order. it refers to a phase of life and a category of human beings 
defined as “children”. It is a matter of serious concern that children are not given 
due scope to voice their views in matters affecting their own lives. Countless 
children in our contemporary society have advanced almost directly from 
infancy into adulthood and if they ever experienced childhood, it is only a fleeting 
stage. The quality of childhood has clearly deteriorated. 


School does not mean just education and schoolwork. The most Important 
factor for many children, at least for sometime, is that school is first of all the 
place where peers meet, friendships are made and some fun is experienced. It Is 
a place to learn not just from adults but also from their own kind, people of their 
own age or those who are only a little older (Kovaqik, 1994: 113). Results of the 
study reveal that most of the sample students face difficulty in some specific 
subjects as they find the course to be very vast. Our analysis shows that the 
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ICSE course is more difficult as compared to the CBSE and HSC course 
curriculum. Our findings further show that teachers always have sky-high 
expectation from the students and the students find it really difficult to attain that 
level. Apart from a good academic performance, the, teachers always expect 
that the students should participate in the extra-curricular activities of the school 
like: annual function, pujas, science exhibition, games and sports, etc. Our 
data reveal that maximum students participate in the sports conducted by the 
school. -~ 


Our study shows that most of the female students of higher age group 
assist their mothers in the household activities like cleaning utensils, sweeping, 
assisting in cooking, taking care of younger siblings, etc. Some boys are also 
seen doing some non-domestic work like fetching portable water/milk and 
marketing. Pedagogic methods have to be devised where a feeling of 
competitiveness is not the dominant spur to achievement. One can safely 
assert that if a child is brought up in a noncompetitive ambience, he is more 
likely to succeed even in the competitive world outside. The fear of not reaching 
the top rank of the ladder does not crush him emotionally. Therefore, he tends to 
be more successful. If he succeeds, he takes it in his stride, with a wholesome 
understanding of other aspirants. He does not let the anguish of comparison and 
competition eat into his bone marrow. Striving competitively becomes a way of 
thinking and leads to heavier burden on the mind with the passing of years. 
Understanding and acceptance of varying talents in oneself and others should 
be cultivated. Co-operation with others will make for harmony within the self and 
in relationship with others. 


The real crux of the matter is whether parents and teachers are willing to 
involve the children in decision-making concerning matters affecting their lives. 
How are the school-going students’ own experiences and responses to policies 
directed towards them ? Why should the students of Indian schools be exposed 
to an educational system that was devised 100 years ago in Victorian Colonial 
time and is thoroughly authoritarian ? The teachers at school and parents at 
home force the child to concentrate in academics under the plea that they are 
doing it in the “best interest of the child”. Though they work hard both at school 
and home, still their labour goes unrecognized. Children should not be placed 
under pressure cooker to achieve mental excellence. Pushing them to grow up 
faster intellectually, socially and psychologically will cripple them in their 
development and rob them of their Childhood. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


TAZI, NADIA (ED.) : Keywords — Gender, Identity Experience, Truth/For a 
Different kind of Globalization, Vistaar Publications, New Delhi 110 017, 
2004, pp 165, 148, 146, 158 respectively, Rs. 195. (each) 


Keywords are the symbols of throught and consciousness in a linguistic 
sphere nurtured in specific social atmosphere and cultural contexts. The 
keywords contain the integrated explanation of the underlying concepts which 
are seen to be pattemed as per value-attitude system of the community or 
society concerned. As a consequence of this the significance of the Keywords 
in the different societies throughout the world may not necessarily be same but 
it may differ from culture to culture and from country to country. what is ideal in 
a specific social setting may not bring the same effect and indication in other 
societies. Therefore, there is always a need for understanding the keyword 
concepts specifically which are significant universally. There is no denying of 
the fact that the conceptual idea centering round the important keywords are 
tuned to the values and traditions of the societies or communities concemed. 
These may also change through generations. Thus there is also a necessity to 
highlight these in the historical perspectives. 


The books under review are the resultant of keyword series designed for 
presenting inter-cultural readings on the concepts underlying the keywords like 
Gender, Identity, Experience and Truth. In the daily life throughout the world 
people indiscriminately use all these keywords while expressing their different 
understandings. Despite different dissimilarities in the domain of discussion and 
the nature and extent of focusing light on the particular issue there are, no doubt, 
some likeness of thinking perspective. These sorts of similarities and 
dissimilarities can only be intelligible if the key concepts of the different cultural 
settings of the various countries are analysed in the background of the con- 
cemed value and philosophies. The present series have been designed to serve 
this particular purpose, i.e. to look into the modes of approach in the explanation 
of the keywords concerned and to search out the points of dissent as well as 
their justification. 


The Series editor, Nadia Tazi, has explained the very intention as well as 
the techniques in the assesment of the keywords. This very project is, no doubt, 
unique in content and character, and can easily be called as an explorer of the 
new dimension in the inter cultural dialogue. 
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By being originated through the enthusiasm of the Alliance of Independent 
publishers, France, the project has been actively supported through all-rounded 
participation in publishing its various domains by the reputed publishers from 
China (Sanghai Literature and Art Publishing House), South Asia (Sage India/ 
Vistaar), Arab worid (Arab Cultural Center of Casablanca/Beirut), South Africa 
(Double Storey Book) and United States (Other press, New York). The four 
books on four different keywords that are being reviewed here reflect the 
efficiency of Vistaar Publications, New Delhi, in their presentation pattern. The 
uniqueness of the series lies in the fact that the specific notion underlying a 
keyword has been discussed with analytical view points by the scholars from the 
spheres of philosophy, linguistics, sociology, anthropology etc. of the six 
different regions of the world. All the discussed topics are then translated into 
four languages like English, Arabic, Chinese and French. Thus through the 
adoption of such procedural activities there have developed six points of views 
centering round a specific keyword. With the march of time the speedy deveiop- 
ment of various technological equipments has opened a broad horizon of direct 
as well as indirect communications amongst the world communities which as a 
necessary consequence has enhanced the people to people relationship and 
mutual understanding. During the present day due to the active phenomenon of 
globalization all the existing gaps amongst the world population have been 
narrowed down considerably facilitating the interchange of thoughts and blending 
of diversified ideas. It is needed to be explored to understand the changes and 
their consequences on human behaviour-patterns. These changes automatically 
record the aspects like historical events through time and space, global political 
issues, impact of rapid technological changes as well as the consequences of 
concrete materialistic lifesituation. 


All the four keywords discussed here In the viewpoints of six regions of 
the world are not only essential in the day-to-day life and work but also these 
have faced a lot of alterations in their philosophies and action orientation. Thus 
these are flexible subject and are conditioned by various circumstantial changes 
related to the development of science and technology as well as basic world 
views. It is to be mentioned that gender and Identity have met abrupt changes 
during the present period. As because these two factors are found to be in direct 
association with the world’s human phenomena having more practicability, so 
these have been subjected to overall and rapid changes. In the various dimen- 
sions of study these have been Illustrated by the scholars systematically to help 
the readers understand the every nook and comer of the keywords concerned 
comprehended by the people of the different cultural settings. Not only so, there 
are successful attempts in highlighting the spirit of integrated homogenizing 
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consequence of globalization. Each of the book is handy, substantive and 
concise in its approach as well as clear and, no doubt, facilitates the inquisitive 
readers of all spheres and status to proceed with the tempo of disquisition. 


R. M. SARKAR 


MOHANTY, SACHIDANANDA (ED.): Early Women's Writings in Orissa, 
1898-1950, A Lost Tradition, Sage Publications, New Delhi 110 017 2005, 
pp. 241, Rs. 550. 


In most of the regional linguistic zones the literary appeals of the women 
are not only noteworthy but are pulsated with life and sentiment of the region as 
well as the country concerned. Despite masculine dominancy and various other 
categorical handicaps some of the women could develop literary jeal which was 
accentuated through their inner sentiment and depthomental naturalistic 
feelings. Being the constant observers of the familial happenings centred round 
interactions amongst the members belonging to all ages and sexes as well as 
the architect of the familial lifesituation the womenfolk find ample opportunities 
to watch from close quarters various human pleasures and comforts as well as 
hazards and sufferings. These effortlessly get an entry into the inner recess of 
their hearts where these are synthesized and ultimately give vent to their 
personal feelings. In the case of women developing literary expressions these 
feelings become emotion-oriented conditioned by conspicuous realistic view 
points. Thus in the totalistic analysis of the nature and extent of literary works of 
any region the writings of the womenfolk should be given due importance to 
perceive the feminine reflections in that specific domain. But unfortunately most 
of the earlier works have been lost troblivion. 


In the book under review a serious attempt has been made by the editor, 
professor Sachidananda Mohanty, to make a deep-based search into the literary 
activities of the women in Onssa during the period from 1898-1950 and thereby 
to present these systematically highlighting the needs of approach found 
therein. In course of discussion he puts forward altogether 20 women litterateurs 
belong to the categories of poets, essayists, story writers and novelists of 
Orissa origin. The work Is the outcome of a research project on “Literary 
Domesticity in Orissa, 1858-1950”, which has subsequently been revised and 
published in a book form. The editor prefers to call the women writers as “literary 
domestics” because of the fact that despite their living and work in a close-set 
domestic setting they have come out with literary activities. In the middle of the 
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19th Century and also in the later phases the women litterateurs had to face 
acute disadvantages together with rigid social norms and restrictions in express- 
ing their literary appeals to the people. Those expressions were, so to speak, in 
a state of Confinement. As because of their want of Circulation, they ultimately 
went beyond the view of the society and became the examples of lost tradition. 


The present work pledges to explore that lost tradition nurtured by the 
women litterateurs in Orissa and in so doing different types of literary works have 
been searched out with conspicuous stresses and strains from the old and 
delapidated records. Sometimes it became difficult to reach the sources. 
Despite different adversities the editor has been able to fulfil the ultimate desire 
to expose the lost horizon as mentioned herein. The editor observes that in 
Orissa women became highly motivated in writing of different subject-matters 
and patterns as late as midieval period. In the early decades of the 20th century 
some dominant socio-cultural and religio-political factors exerted all-sided 
influence on Orissan society and which created for the women’s writings a 
conspicuous place in the minds of the general public. It has been noted with due 
consideration that the various reflections arising out of the women’s writings 
are specifically oriented with various historiopolitical domain of Orissa 
exemplified by the efforts for female education, trade union movements, women’s 
participation in the struggle for national movements, abolition of untouchability, 
widow remarriage and the like. With the establishment of the first missionary 
school in Cuttack in 1822 a new horizon in the Orissan Sky was opened by the 
British to start the educational institutions for the girls. It was started as back as 
1836. Through various discussions on the ways and means of the development 
process in the girls’ educational spheres the editor has pin-pointed the role 
played by the women writers especially Reba Roy and Kanaka Manjari. 
Following their lead a lot of women writers came to the forefront of the 
educational sphere related to the women education in Orissa. But the path of 
female education was not smooth in the Orissan society rather large number of 
constraints raised their heads to undermine the spirit for educating women. The 
editor, in this connection, has pointed out the publication of the “Conduct Book” 
tradition which was a kind of Advice for Women. It was initiated from a similar 
attempt made in the then Bengal which was, no doubt, a male dominated affair 
specifically meant to push an ideology of female containment. The concept of 
Griha Lakshmi and Ramanir Kartavya took an in-depth course to bury down the 
urge for education of the women. It was categorically done to save the women 
from going off the track. All those efforts especially dominated by the male 
counterparts and very often sponsored or made to be supported by the women 
were no doubt taken up to put a firm resistance to the progressive outlook of the 
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women. But most of the women writers, all of whom were pledged to follow 
domesticity as was wanted by the society at that time, did not make delay in 
utilising their mighty and effectual pens to speak for women empowerment even 
at that darkest phase of women’s existence in the society. The personalities like 
Reba Roy, Kokila Devi, Sarala Devi, Kuntala Sabat, Sushila Dey as well as 
Nandini Panigrahi and Bidyut Prabha took all possible steps to keep forward the 
women's cause and through which they were pledged to defend the patriarchal 
orthodoxy. The different writings of the women literatures were originally in Oriya 
language. In this book these have been translated into English by the different 
scholars. A short lifesketch of each of the women writers whose writings have 
been included here helps the readers of today to take a peep into their life and 
work before going through their specific writings. The work has been successful 
to a great extent in the attempt for tracing out the lost tradition. It would have 
been beiter and more effective as well as convenient if the editor could make an 
attempt for analysing the literary works of the individual women writer in the 
background of literary anthoropological view-points. On doing so the working 
personalities of the different writers would have been highly illustrative and 
effectively understandable. The results of such analysis could have been 
incorporated in the pages meant for identity communication of the individual 
woman writer. On the whole, the edited book deserves special credit for the 
editor who has gladly faced much difficulties and various stresses and strains in 
bringing to light for integrated comprehension of the readers the lost but valued 
tradition of the literary domestics of Orissa. 


R. M. SARKAR 


JAYARAM, N. : The Indian Diaspora — Dynamics of Migration, Sage 
publications, New Delhi 110 017 2004, pp 255, Rs. 340. 


Of late, diaspora has become a very popular and effective term though 
the phenomenon has been in the course of human line of action from time 
immemorial. During the present day world the diasporic activities are not only on 
the increase and speedy in their occurrances but also these have been 
intimately integrated in the web of life-situation. Migration i.e. movement through 
the differant parts of the world was once free and smooth which effected 
according to the needs and willingness of the people concemed. But in course of 
time the easy phenomenon of movement crossing the boundaries of different 
countries was stopped by conspicuous restrictions through the imposition of 
various rigid norms and active enactments. Despite all these restrictions the 
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diasporic activies are seen to be effected extensively. Movement of population 
within the country is still in the full swing. 


Diasporic phenomenon is conditioned by multifarious causes and results, 
and thus it encompasses a large mass of topics the analysis of which focuses 
discerible light on various human adjustments in the sphere of culture, religion, 
language, ethnic identity and social organization. In the book under review 
categorical attention has been given to the Indian diaspora. The editor, professor 
N. Jayaram, has pointed out the fact that Indian diaspora is characterized by the 
emergence of precious and diversified area of multidisciplinary study area. In his 
systematic introductory note he has explained the phenomenon of diaspora and 
its patterns of influences on human communities and the lands concerned right 
from its etymological meaning upto the multi-faceted characteriatic features. He 
observes that the Indian communities in the other countries have developed 
themselves as distinct diasporic entities. In splte of their living and work in the 
foreign land they exhibit the intention of retaining several social patterns and 
cultural elements which has been identified as the renaissance of Indian Culture. 
The problems of ethnicity of the Indian diasporic communities have very 
naturally raised questions and they are to face ethnic discrimination which 
sometimes has led to the situation of ethnic conflicts and various other unfortu- 
nate circumstances. In course of his discussion he has traced the historical 
background of the Indian diaspora. It started in the long time past and in the 
history of ancient India there are concrete evidences of making personal 
contacts with the outside world. Sometimes trade with the different distant 
countries resulted in the formation of permanent Indian settlement in the 
concerned localities. The nature and extent of Indian diaspora have been 
examined during the colonial and post-colonial periods. The patterns of emigra- 
tion from India were of diversified nature and these have brought such a blended 
perspective which is needed to be studied through multidisciplinary view-points. 
Various pull factors and push factors, voluntary and involuntary emigration have 
been brought in the domain of discussion. 


The conditions of life-situations of the Indian diaspora have been evalu- 
ated as per ethnic, religious and socio-economic perspectives of the host 
countries. In diasporic domain the Indians have had to face critical situation 
regarding their identity and image. There are records that their identities were 
labelled as coolies, passenger Indians, East Indians, Ginmitiyas etc. Though 
various changes have set in during the recent periods yet thelr identity questions 
have not been property answered. Considering all these features the Indian 
diaspora is in a complex dimension which can only be highlighted and thereby 
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brought to the understanding only through the systematic investigation and 
analysis from the domain of different disciplines of human studies. 


Nine papers in this anthology are engaged in focusing light centering round 
various facets of Indian diaspora. These are discussions on the significance of 
the study of Indian diaspora. Background conditions of the immigrants, their 
demographic nature and economic performance, level of development and 
manpower needs of host countries as well as the state policy regarding the 
immigrants have taken as the important features of various diasporic activities. 
Then there is a paper highlighting the practical side of the process of social 
adjustment of the immigrants (Punjabi speaking industrial labourers) in the 
foreign social environment. The Indian and Pakistani immigrants to Canada and 
their changing processes have become the subject-matter of one of the papers. 
Here the author presents the nature and extent of Change of the immigrant 
families towards the Canadian pattem and its resultant thereof. While speaking 
about the Indians in Canada the data collected on their life and work have been 
divided into three parts like adaptation and community development alongwith 
its organization. Another paper discusses the pattems of influence of Indian 
Islam on the fundamental trends in Trinidad and Tobago. The author here finds 
that while the influence of the Middle East has been growing over the past 
decade, the Indian influence remains strong. The dynamics of language in Indian 
diaspora has become the subject-matter of discussion in the next paper. The 
case of Bhojpuri/Hindi in Trinidad has been examined here and it is noted that 
Trinidad Bhojpuri evolved as a language different from the ancestral languages 
which never became a native language. The socio-linguistic background of 
study, in this paper, discerns various interesting interactions of thoughts and 
behaviour. The Indians in two countries like Trinidad and Malaysia have been 
discussed in a comparative way on their race relations, ethnicity, class and 
culture in a paper while the other one following it searches the uneven inclusion 
of Indian immigrants in Mauritius. The author examines here the marginal status 
of the diasporic Indians. The partial inclusion of the Indo-Mauritians into the 
sphere of economy, society and religion is conspicuous. But they share with the 
Mauritians in language. Then the phenomenon of sandwich culture has been 
presented, in a paper, where the author asserts that it is a sub-culture of the 
outside group settied in a different country - it contributes to its heterogenity. The 
sub-cultures of outside group in a foreign land help considerably in understand- 
ing diasporic philosophy and circumstances. On the whole, these papers are 
based on integrated planning as these cover social adjustment, family change, 
language, ethnicity, religion and cultural integration. The anthology aims at 
exploring the trend, concept and integrating features of life and activity-oriented 
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phenomena of the Indians in foreign countries. Its multifaceted nature of 
discussions conducted herein is the specific attraction of the book. The Select 
Bibliography on the Indian diaspora provides ample information on the subject. 
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